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THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION STANDARD FORM BANK BURGLARY AND 
ROBBERY POLICY. 


E are pleased to announce that in the interest 
of our members there has been prepared and 
copyrighted in the name of the Association, a 

standard form of bank burglary and robbery policy 
which, when universally written for members of the 
Association, will result in the great benefit of a uni- 
form policy with more satisfactory provisions and 
better safeguards than in any of the bank burglary 
Policies heretofore issued. The policy, of course, will 
not be written by the Association itself, but by the 
various burglary insurance companies to whom license 
will be issued by the Association, and it is gratifying 
to state that all the provisions of this standard form 
are satisfactory and have been agreed to by substan- 
tially all the companies writing burglary insurance 
and that they welcome the adoption of a uniform 
Policy as of mutual benefit to both insurer and 
assured. 

A copy of the policy is set forth below and it will 
be preceded by a brief statement of the various steps 
which culminated in its completion, and of the bene- 
fits which will accrue therefrom. 


History of Policy. 


The idea of a standard uniform Association pol- 
icy was first conceived three years ago, when in the 


initial number of the Journal of the Association 
(July, 1908, p. 29), the facts were published of a loss 
caused by “night hold-up” of a bank cashier in Ken- 
tucky, not covered by any of the existing policies; 
followed by an article the following month (August, 
1908, p. 57) in which General Counsel of the Associa- 


‘tion, after stating as the result of his examination of 


a number of bank burglary policies that they did not 
adequately protect the banks of the country, made the 
following, suggestion: 


“It would seem to follow that the American 
Bankers Association should take this matter up 
and, probably by a special committee, design 
and procure the adoption of a standard form of 
bank burglary policy which would adequately 
cover all kinds of loss suffered at the hands of 
burglars. The banks of the country are paying 
for this insurance and they certainly should have 
some say as to the form of the contract and not 
leave the matter entirely to the insurance com- 
panies to provide such forms as best suit their 
own interests. A few years ago, a Committee on 
Fidelity Insurance of the Association caused to 
be prepared and adopted a standard form of fidel- 
ity bond. It is certainly to the interest of the 
bankers that a similar committee should investi- 
gate the subject and provide a standard form of 
burglary insurance which will cover losses by 
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night marauders, not only by the use of tools 
and explosives, but by any other method.” 


At the convention of the Association held in Chi- 
cago in September, 1909, a resolution was adopted 
(Proceedings 1909, pp. 348-6) for the creation of a 
committee on Fidelity Bonds and Burglary Insurance. 
This committee consists of: 


John L. Hamilton, Chairman, Hoopeston, IIl. 
George L. Ramsey, Helena, Mont. 

F. H. Fries, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

“Caldwell Hardy, Norfolk, Va. 

W. P. Manley, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Cc. Q. Chandler, Wichita, Kan. 

Cc. E. Batcheller, Fingal, N. D. 


Among other subjects taken up by this Commit- 
tee was the matter of the preparation of a standard 
form of bank burglary policy. Upon request of the 
Committee, General Counsel of the Association pre- 
pared and on July 29, 1910, submitted to the Com- 
mittee a first tentative draft of bank burglary and 
robbery policy form of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation. In preparing the draft, all the policies of 
the different companies were examined, the best 
features of each taken, certain other features ex- 
cluded, and a number of original ideas contributed, both 
in form and phraseology, all designed to increase the 
banks’ protection. This draft was considered by the 
Committee at a meeting held at the time of the Los 
Angeles convention in October, 1910, copies were 
thereafter mailed to the different companies for their 
criticism and the draft was made the subject of con- 
siderable correspondence. It was further considered 
by the Committee at the time of the spring meeting 
of the Executive Council at Nashville in May, 1911, 
and in June, 1911, the committee held a three days’ 
session at the Association offices in New York, which 
was attended by representatives of substantially all 
the companies writing burglary insurance, when the 
draft was taken up, section by section, and its pro- 
visions finally agreed upon. The form as finally com- 
pleted was published and copyrighted in July of the 
present year. 


Much interest has been shown by bankers all over 
the country in the new form of policy and numerous 
inquiries concerning same and requesting copies have 
been received, both at the general offices of the As- 
sociation and by Chairman Hamilton, who has been 
called upon to supply a large number in answer to 
demands. 


Benefits of Policy. 


The great benefit which will be derived from the 
universal use by the members of the Association of a 
single standard form of policy, is uniformity. With 
a score of policies differing in many of their pro- 
visions that, in case of dispute, might call for legal 
interpretation, a judicial decision upon the meaning 


of a particular clause in any given policy would be 
of little use as a precedent in determining the righis 
of the assured under another policy which contained 
a provision covering the same subject, but couched 
in different phraseology. So long as such a condi- 
tion exists, doubt and uncertainty is perpetuated. But 
where for the many, there is substituted a single 
standard form, any disputed question as to its mean- 
ing and the rights of parties thereunder is more 
quickly settled and disposed of; and should experi- 
ence show amendments to be necessary, these can 
more readily be made in one than in a number of 
policies. The companies realize the advantages of a 
uniform standard bank burglary policy—the promul- 
gation of which is more feasible by an independent 
organization such as the American Bankers Associa- 
tion than by the companies, for as between them- 
selves they may hold different views—and they have 
co-operated most heartily in the preparation by the 
Association of its standard form, particular com- 
panies yielding on special points for the general good. 

Aside from uniformity, some of the special ad- 
vantages of the American Bankers’ Association stand- 
ard form are these: 


Special Advantages. 


Covers safe burglary by chemicals as well as 
by tools or explosives. 


Contains an amplified damage indemnity 


clause. 


Extends robbery (hold-up) indemnity to cover 
officers’ enclosure where separate from employees; 
also to cover funds while being transferred to 
or from safe outside banking enclosures; also 
where officer or employe compelled to open safe. 


Eliminates provision found in most policies 
that special agreements are conditions precedent 
to recovery. 


Extends liability of company to money and 
securities held by assured in trust capacity or 
as collateral or in any capacity where liability 
to owner would result. 


Where insurance on contents of inner chest, 
covers loss through funds abstracted from safe 
outside chest if entry has also been made into 
chest. 


Protects assured in case of misstatements in 
schedule other than fraudulent. 


In general modifies in many particulars, bene- 
ficially to banks, the qualifying agreements of 
existing policies. 

Following is the copyrighted form of policy in 


its three divisions of (1) indemnity clauses, (2) 
agreements, and, (3) schedule: 
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Safe Burglary by 
Tools, Explo- 
sives or Clem- 
icals 


Damage 


Robbery 


Che 
American Bankers Association 


Standard Form Bank Burglary 
and Robbery Policy 


(Copyright, 1911, by the American Bankers Association.) 


Su Consideration of the premiam and of the statements contained in 
the schedule hereinafter set forth, in reliance upon which statements this policy 
end the premium cost thereot are- based, the 


Company (hereinafter called the Company), 


Will Indemnify 
subject to the agreements hereinafter contained, the corporation, firm, person or 
persons named in Statement One of the said schedule and herein called the As- 
sured: 

A. #uar All Dosa of Money and Negotiable Securities in consequence of 
felonious abstraction of same during the day or night from the safe or safes de- 
scribed in the Schedule of this policy while located in the banking room also de- 
scribed in said Schedule hereinafter called the premises, by any person or persons 
after entry into such safe or safes, by the use of tools, explosives or chemicals di- 
rectly thereupon by such person or persons, or by any accomplice of such person 


or persons. 


B. Hur All Loss by Damage to said Money and Negotiable Securities, 
and to said safe or safes, to the vault, and to the premises, and to the office furni- 


ture, utensils and fixtures therein, caused by such person or persons while mak- 


ing or attempting to make such entry into said premises, vault, safe or safes. 


C. Hor All Loss by Robbery (commonly known as Hold-up) of money 
and negotiable securities: 


(1) From within the banking enclosures reserved for the use of the officers 
or office employees of the Assured, while at least one officer or office employee of 
the Assured is present and regularly at work in the premises. 

(2) From an officer or office employee of the Assured while transferring the 


same during the Assured’s regular office hours either way between the said bank- 
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Definitions 


Company 
Not Liabie 


Other Insurance 


When Polity 
Avoided 


Misstatements in 
Schedule 


ing enclosures and any safe or vault described in the Schedule as located in the 
premises outside of the said enclosures. 

(3) From within the safe or safes caused by robbers during the day or night 
by compelling under threat of personal violence an officer or office employee of 


the Assured to open the safe or safes. 


AGREEMENTS 


No. 1. (a). The terms “MONEY” and “NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES,” as used in this 
policy, mean:—As to MONEY: Currency, Coin, Bank Notes (signed and unsigned), Bullion 
Uncancelled United States Postage and Revenue Stamps. As to NEGOTIABLE SECURI. 
TIES: Express, Postal, Pension and Bank Money Orders, Bonds, Debentures, Checks, Cou- 
pons, Demand and Time Drafts, Bills of Exchange, Acceptances, Promissory Notes, 
Certificates of Deposit, Certificates of Stock, Warehouse Receipts, Bills of Lading and all 
other instruments of a negotiable character, as respects which, if negotiated by any holder 
the Assured would have no recourse against the innocent holder thereof. (b). The term 
“Burglar-proof,” as herein used, is a trade term and designates a class of work that is in- 
tended by the safe manufacturers to furnish protection against burglars as distinguished 
from fire. (c). The word “premises,” as used in this policy, is limited to such part of the 
building at the address given in the Schedule as is occupied by the Assured in the conduct 
of the buiness of the Assured. (d). The word “safe” or “safes” shal include “vault” if spe- 
cifically insured hereunder. 


No. 2. The Company shall not be liable (a) for loss on money and negotiable se- 
curities unless they belong to Assured or are held by Assured in trust or as collateral for 
indebtedness to Assured or are held by Assured in any other capacity as respects which 
Assured would be liable to the owner for their loss nor unless Assured shall, after their loss, 
use due diligence in endeavoring to prevent their negotiation, payment or retirement. (b). 
For loss or damage if the Assured or any associate in interest, servant or employee, is 
criminally implicated as principal or accessory in effecting or attempting to effect loss cov- 
ered under this policy. (c). If the books and accounts of the Assured are not so kept that 
the loss may be accurately determined therefrom by the Company. (d). For damage to 
any safe or vault, or to the premises, or to the office furniture, utensils and fixtures therein 
unless the property belongs to the Assured or the Assured is legally liable for such damage 
thereto. (e). For loss from, or contributed to by: (1) Explosives, except only when used 
by burglars or robbers; (2) fire in the premises unless caused by burglars or robbers and in 
no event for loss by damage to the premises or to the furniture and fixtures therein caused by 
fire } owever occasioned; (3) water, invasion, insurrection, riot, war, strike or the action of the ele- 
ments. (f). For loss from or contributed to by undue exposure of any safe or vault during 
repairs to either or to the building in which either is contained. (g). For loss of money or 
negotiable securities from any safe containing an inner steel burglar-proof chest, unless the 
money and negotiable securities shall have been abstracted from within the chest after 
entry also into the said chest effected by the use of tools, explosives or chemicals directly 
thereupon; or unless said money and negotiable securities shall have been abstracted from 
within said safe outside said chest where entry has also been effected into said chest in like 
manner; except in case Insurance has been issued to attach under Section (D) or Section 
(E) of agreement No. 16 specifically to money and negotiable securities in any part of the 
safe and then only in the amount specifically attaching to said Section (D) or to said Section 
(E). (h). For any loss by Robbery unless feloniously, violently and forcibly effected. 


No. 3. If the Assured carry a policy of another insurer against a loss covered by this 
policy the Assured shall not be entitled to recover from the Company a larger proportion 
of the amount of the loss than the sum hereby insured bears to the whole amount of the valid 
and collectible insurance. 


No. 4. This Policy shall become null and void if the conditions or circumstances are s0 
changed as to materially increase the risk without the written consent of the Company; or if 
the Assured defrauds or attempts to defraud the Company in connection with the insurance; 
or if the policy is assigned without the written consent of the Company. 


No. 5. In case of misstatements in the Schedule, not fraudulent, in the description of 
any safe, vault or protective appliance, or in case of failure of the Assured to maintain any 
service or to perform any act promised in the Schedule, the Insurance under this Policy shall 
not be forfeited. If by reason of such misstatements the Assured has received the benefit of 
a lower rate than rightfully entitled to under the Company’s published manual of rates in 
force at the time of the issue of the Policy, the liability of the Company shall be limited to 
such amount as the premium paid would have purchased under said manual of rates had such 
misstatements not been made. If by reason of such misstatements the Assured has_ been 
charged a higher rate than rightfully entitled to under said manual of rates, the Company 
will refund to the Assured the difference in the premium between that paid and that right- | 
fully chargeable under said manual of rates had such misstatements not been made. If by | 
reason of such failure of the Assured to maintain any service promised or to perform any — 
act promised there is any material increase in the actual hazard, the liability of the Company | 
shall be limited to such amount as the premium paid would have purchased under the sald | 
manual of rates had the maintenance of the service or the performance of the act not been | 


promised. 
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Notice of 
Lock-Out 


Inspection and 
Suspension 


Cancellation 


Immediate No- 
tice of Loss 


Prosecution of 
Offenders 


Claims for Loss 


Adjustment of 
Loss 


Payment of 
Loss, Subroga- 
tion, Suit 


Company’s 
Right of Repair 
or Replacement 
of Damaged 
Property 


Changes, 
Waivers, Con- 
sents and Riders 


INSTITUTE OF BANKING. 


No. 6. The Assured shall immediately notify the Company by telegraph at its home office 
if a lock-out occurs which necessitates the opening by force of a safe or vault insured here- 
under and shall also give immediately by letter a full description of the way in which the safe 


or vault was opened, how and by whom repaired, and whether it is the intention of the 
Assured to continue its use. 


No. 7. A duly authorized representative of the Company shall have the right at all reason- 
able times to inspect the said premises, safes or vaults, and if a material defect is found he 
may suspend the insurance under this policy by written notice delivered to the Assured or 
sent by registered mail to the Assured at the address stated in the said schedule, and such 
notice of suspension shall specify the reason therefor and the date when it shall be effective. 
Upon suspension of this insurance as provided herein, the Company shall not be liable for any 
loss until a written notice of reinstatement of the insurance hereunder shall have been 
mailed by the Company to the Assured. In case of such suspension the Assured shall be 


entitled to the unearned premium computed pro rata for the period during which the Policy 
shall have been suspended. 


No. 8. This policy may be cancelled at any time by five days’ written notice personally 
served upon the Assured by a representative of the Company or sent by registered mail to 
the Assured at the address of the said premises. In case of such cancellation the Assured 
shall be entitled to receive the unearned premium computed pro rata. The Assured may re- 
quire the cancellation of the policy at any time provided the premium shall have been paid 
and the Company shall retain in such case the earned premium computed at customary short 
rates. The check of the Company or its agent for the unearned premium sent by registered 
mail to the address of the Assured herein given shall be a sufficient tender of payment. 


No. 9. The Assured, upon discovery of any loss covered under this Policy or of any at- 
tempt to effect such loss, shall give immediate notice thereof by telegraph (at the Company’s 
expense) to the Company at its home office, briefly stating the particulars and probable 
amount of loss and shall also give immediate notice thereof to the public police authorities 
having jurisdiction. 


No. 10. The Company, if it so elects, shall have entire charge of the prosecutiun of the 
offenders and the Assured shall give to the Company all reasonable assistance (not pecun- 
iary) in legal proceedings or in the recovery of the property insured. 


No. 11. In the event of a claim for loss arising under this Policy, the same shall be 
made forthwith in writing and shall be duly subscribed and sworn to by the Assured and fur- 
nished to the Company. It shall set forth a particular account of the manner in which the 
loss was occasioned, the date of its occurrence, a statement in detail of the property on ac- 
count of the loss of or damage to which claim is made, a statement clearly defining the As- 
sured’s interest in such property and a statement in detail of other concurrent or similar in- 
surance (if any) upon the property herein insured, and of the purposes for which and the 
persons by whom the premises described herein were occupied at the time of the occurrence of 
the loss. The Company, upon application therefor, will provide the Assured with a blank 
form for such statements, but the Company shall not be deemed to have waived any pro- 
vision or condition of this policy or any forfeiture thereof by the delivery of said form or by 
any action taken in connection with the investigation of any claim thereunder. 


No. 12. (a). The Assured shall, whenever requested, facilitate the adjustment of any 
claim for loss made hereunder by producing at the place of loss any and all books, papers and 
vouchers bearing in any way upon the claim made, by submitting himself and the officers 
and employees of the Assured and the members of his household to examination and interroga- 
tion by the Company’s representatives, under oath if required, and by producing such other 
evidence as may be reasonably required to substantiate the claim. (b). In computing the 
amount of loss on negotiable securities, their cash or market value at the date of the occur- 
rence of the loss shall be deemed their actual value. 


No. 13. Any loss of which satisfactory proof has been given to the Company shall be 
payable immediately upon the submission of such proof, and all sums which from time to 
time may be paid or expended by way of indemnity to the Assured under this Policy shall be 
accounted in diminution of the amount of the insurance hereunder; but any money or ne- 
gotiable securities recovered by the Assured shall not be counted in diminution of the in- 
surance but only in diminution of the loss. In case of payment of loss under this policy the 
Company shall be subrogated to all claims or rights of the Assured in respect to such loss 
against any other party or parties to the extent of such payment and the Assured shall ex- 
ecute any and all papers necessary to secure to the Company such claims or rights. No suit 
shall be brought under this Policy until ninety days after the claim for loss, as required in 
Agreement No. 11 has been furnished to the Company, nor at all unless begun within twelve 
months from the date of the occurrence of the loss. If any limitation set forth in this Policy 
is prohibited by the Statutes of the State in which the Assured under this Policy is located, 
such limitations shall be considered to be amended to agree with the minimum period of 
limitation permitted by such Statutes, 


No. 14. The Company may repair any damage to property and it may replace any dam- 
aged article with one of like quality, pattern and value instead of paying for the same in 
money. When so replaced the damaged article shall belong to the Company. 


No. 15. No change whatsoever in this Policy nor waiver of any of its provisions shall be 
valid unless made in writing and signed by an executive officer of the Company and endorsed 
hereon or added hereto; nor shall notice to any Agent or knowledge possessed by any 
Agent or by any other person be held to effect a waiver or change in this policy or in any 
part of it. 
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No. 16. The insurance provided by this Policy attaches specifically as stated below in 


Subdivisions (a) to (h), respectively, and, subject to such limits, the total sum insured and 
the limit of the total liability of the Company under the Policy is 
money and negotiable securities in Safe No. 1. 
Amount of $ money and negotiable securities in Safe No. 2, 
Amount of $ money and negotiable securities in Safe No. 3, 
Amount of $ money and negotiable securities in Safe No... 
outside of the Chest. 
In Amount of $ to money and negotiable securities in Safe No.... 
outside of the Chest. 
In Amount of $ to money and negotiable securities in the vault 
described in the Schedule, outside of safe, if any, contained in the vault. 
In Amount of $ to damage to vault, safes and to premises, in- 
cluding office furniture and fixtures therein. 
In Amount of $ to loss by Robbery (commonly known as “Hold- 
Up”). 
. 17. The Premium for this Policy is 
. 18. The term of this Policy begins at noon of the 
ends at noon on the 
.., Standard Time, at the location 


of the premises designated in the said Schedule. 


SCHEDULE 
Statements of the Assured: 
Name of Assured is 


Location of Building 


(Or Lot No. and Block No.) 
Location of Banking Room in Building is 


Location of Safe in Building is 


5. The working force of the bank consists of men, of whom 

(Give Number) 
present during banking hours. All money in excess of $ will be kept locked in the safe 
or vault under at least one combination lock whenever one employee is left alone in charge of the bank. 


6. The usual hours for transacting business are: Weekdays, other than Saturdays, from 
P. M., and Saturdays from .......... 
7. The safe or safes designated in the policy are described below in Columns A, B and C, respectively: 


Column A Column B Column C 
Safe No. 1. Safe No. 3. 


Maker’s Name 
Maker’s Safe No 
The safe proper is 
Fire-proof—i. e., iron with concrete 
filling. 
Burglar-proof—i. e., solid steel or steel | 
plates. ) 
Fire and Burglar-proof—i. e., Fire- (State which) (State which) (State which) 
proof with steel lining and exposed | 
bolt work (steel) or fire-proof with | 
inner steel chest. 


ANG Address of Assured 1m... 
(Number and Street) 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
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If safe proper is fire-proof with burg- } | 
lar-proof lining, thickness of steel Inches | (d) Inches | (d) 
lining to door is 

Thickness of outer burglar-proof door, Inches | (e) Inches | (e) 
exclusive of bolt work, is | 

Outer burglar-proof door is locked by 
combination or time lock or by both 

Safe-contains an inner steel burglar- ) 
proof chest j (Yes or no) (Yes or no) 

Thickness of chest door, exclusive of | Inches | (h) Inches | (h) 
bolt work, is 

Chest door is locked by combination or} 
time-lock or by both 

Safe has a second or middle burglar- | 
proof door or set of doors between|| eeus 
the outer safe door and the door to! (Yes or no) 
the inner steel chest. " 

Thicknéss of such middle door, ex- _ Inches | (k) 
clusive of bolt work, is } 

Middle door or set of doors is lockea 
by combination or time-lock or by 
both. 

State which door, if any, is a aed 
or screw door. 

Safe was purchased as a new or sec-_? 
ond-hand safe 


The safe was originally bought of oF 
manufacturer in (State when) 
Price paid for safe by present owner was $ 
Safe stands within the vault described ) 
in statement 8. f (Yes or no) 


8. The vault is described as follows: 


(a) (b) 
Vault doors are or are 


not constructed of} Thickness of each door, t It 
NAME OF MAKER OF VAULT DOOR steel—burglar-proof exclusive of bolt | The number of bolts 
(Yes or no) work, is locking each door is 


Outer door 


Inner door(s) 


(i) 
There is or is not com- ‘There is or is not ti 7. : | Vault is built of Brick, 
lock upon “jock upon the door Concrete, Stone or 
1€ 


cos 
ag Granite 
(Yes or no) (Including lining) (Yes (State which) 


Outer door | State uniform thickness 


Inner door(s) 


9. All combination and time locks on the safes and on the vault doors will be maintained in proper 


working order and be continued to be regularly used during the currency of this Policy, except as follows: 


i d) 
7 
nd 
(f) (state’ witch)’ 
9 (h) 
(j) 
“(Yes or no) 
(1) 
{m) 
n- (n) 
ate which and when) 
when) 
2 (State when) (State when) 
(Yes or no) (Yes or no) 
of 
(e) (a) 
lon 
afe 
M. 
10. None of the safes or vaults covered by this insurance has been rebuilt or repaired except as fol- 
11. Neither the vault, safe or safes has been attacked by Burglars exceptas followS:.............-.. 
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If so attacked, the repairs were made by 


12. A Burglar-Alarm System 
(Is or is not) (Name of system) 


(To what attached) 


(Where alarm is souncec) 
Cost of the alarm was $ +++ee. Such burglar-alarm system will be maintained during the 
currency of the insurance in proper working order to the best ability of the Assured and will be left duly 
connected at the close of business each day, except as follows: 


13. During the currency of the insurance a watchman will be employed to remain on duty ihroughout 
_ the night time as follows: 


(a). Outside the premises, registering on Watchman’s clock 

(Yes or no) 

(Yes or no) 
(c). Inside the premises 

(Yes or no) 
(d). .Inside the premises, signaling central station hourly 
(Yes or no) 


Inu Wituess Wherenf the Company has caused this Policy to be signed by its 
President and its Secretary, but the same shall not be binding upon the Company until coun- 


tersigned by a duly authorized agent or representative of the Company. 


Secretary. 


Countersigned by ...........4 Agent, on the.. 


NOTE.—Where any safe contains an inner steel burglar-proof chest the insurance attaches only to 
the contents of the inner chest in the safe unless money and securities contained in the safe 
outside such chest are specifically insured in accordance with Agreement 2 g. 


In all burglar-proof safes with chests the companies unsolicited will insert ten per cent. of 
the full amount of insurance to apply in the safe outside the chest without additional charge. 
SEE THAT IN SUB-SECTION D, AGREEMENT 16, SUCH TEN PER CENT. IS NAMED. If 
mena than ten per cent. is named companies will grant same upon payment additional 
premium. 


NOTE.—Where there are two safes of like classification the policy will be so issued that the full 
amount of insurance will apply to each thereof—viz., by inserting such full amount of insur- 
ance in both sub-sections (a) and (b) of Agreement No. 16, unless a lower rating has been 
granted by reason of sub-division of the ins urance between the two safes. 


(Where outside connections are located) 
President. 
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since the completion of the Hotel Committee 
and appointment of a secretary, applications 
for accommodations are being handled systematically 


A DVICES from New Orleans now indicate that 


NEW ORLEANS CONVENTION. 


Preliminary Announcements. 


tion will be given up to addresses by prominent bank- 
ers and laymen on banking and currency legislation as 
represented by the Aldrich Plan, as modified by the 
Currency Commission of the American Bankers As- 


and methodically, and suitable provision made for ap-_ sociation. There will be a full exemplification of the 


plicants. Those 
who contem- 
plate attend- 
ing the con- 
vention and 
have not al- 
ready secured 
hotel accom- 
modati ons 
should address 


William Allen,_ 


Secretary Ho- 
tel Committee, 
325 Carondelet 
street, N Ww 
Orleans, La. 

The busi- 
ness programs 
of the various 
sessions to be 
held during 
conven - 
tion week are 
nearing com- 
pletion. The 
programs of 
the T rust 
Company and 
Savings Bank 
Sections are 
p-ract ically 
completed; the 
programs of 
the Clearing 
House and 
State Secreta- 
ries Sections 
are now under 
considerati o n 
by the officers 
of these sec- 
tions. 

The Ad- 
ministrat ive 
Committee, 
which com - 
prises the Ex- 
ecutive Officers 
of the Associa- 
tion, to 
whom was re- 
ferred the de- 
tails of the 


convention, held a meeting in Chicago September 4th, 
at which the general program for the convention 
proper was practically decided upon. It embodies the local committees is as follows: 
usual routine business, addresses of welcome, annual 
addresses, and reports. 


Without doubt, most of the time of the conven- 


THE PAVILION IN CITY PARK 


NEW FACTORIES OF THE AMERICAN SUGAR REFINERY 
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history of the Association. 
The program of entertainment provided by the 


fundamen- 
tal principles 
of the Aldrich 
Plan, so-called, 
with an oppor- 
tunity for dis- 
cussion, the 
speakers being 
selected from 
all sections of 
the United 
States. 

The pr o- 
gram in its en- 
tirety will be 
published in 
the next issue 
of the Journal- 
Bulletin. 

Announce- 
ments have 
been received 
of the comple- 
tion of ar- 
rangements 
forspecial 
trains from the 
larger cities of 
the East, as 
well as the 
West, which 
will be han- 
dled by the va- 
rious State As- 
sociations. 

The’ early 
interest taken 
in this conven- 
tion by the 
member s hip 
all over the 
country, and 
the all-absorb- 
ing subject of 
banking and 
eurrency legis- 
lation to be 
discussed, in- 
dicates that it 
will probably 
be the most in- 
teresting con- 
vention in the 


Monday Evening, November 20th. 
Executive Council Banquet, 
Bankers of New Orleans—In the Banquet Hall of the 


tendered by the 
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Hotel Grunewald (tenth floor) at 7:30 p. m. Evening. 

Ladies to be entertained same evening at a special Reception and invitation ball to be given a 
reception and musicale to be given at the St. Charles French Opera House, on Bourbon street, at 8:0 
Hotel at 8:00 p. m. p. m. 


Tuesday 

Evening, 

November 

21st. 

Rece p- 
tion at the 
Country Club 
at 8:00 p. m. 
and Fete 
Champetre_ at 
City Park, 
where the 
club is located 
—Firewo rks 
and _ illumina- 
tion in the 
Park and on 
the lakes. 

Tickets in 
Unimatic 
booklet will 
admit visitors 
to Country 
Club. 


Wednesday 
Afternoon, 
November 

22d. 

Auto - 
mobilerides 
through- 
out the city 
for the ladies. 
These will be 
available at 
the ladies’ en- 
trance of the 
St. Charles 
Hotel, on 
Common 
street, at 2:00 
p. m. 

Visit in 
the . afternoon 
by the bank- 
ers to the city 
Ww ate rworks 
plant, in spe- 
cial street 
cars, which 
will start from 
the _ neutral 
ground on Ca- 
nal and Camp 
streets, at 3:00 
p. m. and at 
short intervals 
thereafter. 


GOLF 


LINKS IN 


All parties to meet at Audubon Park at 4:00 p. m., 


to witness a polo game. 


AUDUBON PARK 


Dancing, 

9:00 p. m. 
Tickets for 
ball in Uni- 
matic booklet. 


Thursday 

Afternoon, 

November 

23d. 
Visit ing 
theharbor 
and excursion 
by three (3) 
boats to Ken- 
ilworth Sugar 
Plantation be- 
low the city, 
where the 
grinding of 
cane will be in 
operation. 
Boats will 
start from 
head of Canal 
street at 2:30 
p. m., return- 
ing about 7:00 
pm Lunch 
will be served 
on board the 
boats. 
Tickets 

for boat ride 
in Unimatic 
booklet. 


Evening. 

To be left 
open to enable 
local bankers 
to entertain 
visiting dele- 
gates, their 
friends and 
others. 


Friday 
Evening, 
November 
24th. 

per- 
formance to 
be given at the 
French Opera 
House, on 
Bourbon street 
at 8:00 p. m. 

The Uni- 
matic booklet 


will contain tickets, which can be exchanged for re- 
served seats at box office of the French Opera House. 
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Saturday, November 25th. 


Departure of the bankers and parties taking the 
round trip to Panama, 


The trip will consume about 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BANKING. 


twelve days and the cost will be about $300 per per- 
son for the round trip, including transportation and 
meals on steamer and accommodations on the Isthmus, 


SUGAR MILL NEAR NEW 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COMMIS- 
SIONERS AND SUPERVISORS OF 
STATE BANKS. 


HIS organization will hold its annual session in 
New Orleans at the time of the American Bank- 
ers Association convention. They met with the 

Association in Chicago two years ago and had a very 
successful meeting. A meeting of this character 
which brings together most of the State Commission- 
ers of Banks,—about forty in number,—cannot be less 
than beneficial not only to the State Banking Depart- 
ments, but to the American Bankers Association at 
large. 

The body meets in New Orleans in response to an 
invitation extended by the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, as well as the local committee of bankers at 
New Orleans, and will be tendered all of the courte- 
sies of the meetings and entertainments which have 
been prepared by the bankers of New Orleans and 
the American Bankers Association. 


The purpose of this meeting is to advance ques- 
tions of interest to bank supervisors and to aid in 
the enactment of uniform banking legislation in all 
the States of the Union. 


MEMBERSHIP THAT PAYS. 


N illustration of the value of membership in 
the American Bankers Association that should 
interest Oklahoma bankers is afforded in the 

capture recently of J. K. Cross, who passed a forged 
check on the First National Bank of Perry. This 
case came directly under the observation of the O. B. 
A. Secretary as the forgery was committed in Enid 
and the money secured there by fraudulent identifi- 
cation. 

The Perry bank being a member of the American 
Bankers Association took the matter up with the 
Protective Department of that organization and the 
0. B. A. office did the same. The O. B. A. has not 


sufficient funds to maintain a regular protective de- 
partment and must confine itself to offering rewards 
and capturing criminals operating in this State by 
working through its own members to effect the cap- 
ture. This has proved very effective the past year, 
but there are many cases which cannot be reached 
in that manner and the Perry case was one of them. 

As soon as the National organization took the 
matter up and authorized its detectives to go to work 
a systematic and thorough search for Cross was be- 
gun. The Burns people do not employ cheap or irre- 
sponsible representatives. The man they put on this 


‘case was one who could be relied upon and who 


worked industriously and honestly as well as intel- 
ligently to get the forger. He wasted no time, and 
sought no notoriety. He went straight after his man 
and in the course of time, by chasing down a large 
number of clues, he caught him. Then Cross con- 
fessed to the crime. 

Manifestly it is impossible for the O. B. A. to 
carry on protective work on so large a scale. If this 
association undertook such extensive work it would 
be bankrupt in a few months. But the National or- 
ganization can and does do this work in a most ex- 
cellent manner. It would be money well invested for 
every bank in this State to join the American Bank- 
ers Association—The Oklahoma Banker. 


HE Committee on Fidelity Bonds and Burglary 
Insurance have recently, after considerable 
thought and study, prepared a uniform form of 

bank burglary and robbery policy, which has been 
copyrighted. 

Copies thereof have been sent to the various 
casualty companies, instructing them that this policy 
is to be written only for members of The American 
Bankers Association. 

The policy is a most excellent one, and, when you 
have occasion to renew a burglary policy or to take 
out a new one, ask your insurance agent to furnish 
you with “The American Bankers Association Stand- 
ard Form of Bank Burglary and Robbery Policy.” 
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REGISTRATION AT OFFICES. 


HE offices of the Association, being so centrally 
located in the financial district—corner of 
Nassau and Pine Streets—make a very con- 

venient place for members and their friends to meet 
when in New York. One of the large offices has 
been fitted up as a library and reading room, in 
which are kept on file the financial papers of the 
country and other current literature. Every facility 
has been provided for correspondence, and the As- 
sociation’s stenographers are at the service of the 
members, who can have their mail and telegrams 
sent in care of the office. The Association telephone 
is also at their service when they wish to communi- 
cate with the banks or their friends. The members 
are cordially invited to avail themselves of these 
privileges, and it is very much hoped they will do so. 
The following visitors registered during the 
month of August: 
ee L. F., First National Bank, Minneapolis, 

Minn. 

Armistead, F. D., First National Bank, Farmville, Va. 
Barnet, W. R., Assistant General Passenger Agent, 


N. Y. Central Lines, New York City. 
a. A., Marwick, Mitchell & Company, New York, 


Capek, Thomas, Director Bank of Europe, New York, 


Carmichael, Otto, Detroit, Mich. 
a George A., Bankers’ Encyclopedia, New York 
ity. 

Clarke, H. W., Cashier State National Bank, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Crampton, R. L., Secretary Bankers Association of 
Illinois, Chicago, Il. 

Crane, Heber, New York, N. Y. 

Creer, William R., Secretary Cleveland Savings & 
Loan Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

— R. B., Chelsea Exchange Bank, New York 

ty. 

Davies, I. W., New York City. 

Dayton, R. B., Assistant Cashier Bank of Port Jef- 
ferson, Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

Dinkins, Lynn H., President Interstate Trust & Bank- 
ing Company, New Orleans, La. 

Donovan, H. W., Treasurer Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Edwards, E. L., Assistant Cashier People’s Savings 
Bank, Traverse City, Mich. 

Elisworth, F. W., Guaranty Trust Company, 
York, N. Y. 

Farrell, J. Fletcher, Vice-President Fort Dearborn 
National Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Fayant, Frank H., New York, N. Y. 

Field, Clinton M., Field & Company, New York, N. Y. 

Fitzhugh, Arthur K., Broadway Bank of Brooklyn, 

. Jamaica, L. I. 

Fries, Col. F. H., President Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Hackett, Frank S., Riverdale-on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Haines, I. Snowden, Cashier Mechanics National 
Bank, Burlington, N. J. 

Hall, L. W., First National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Harris, W. C., President The Callaway Bank, Fulton, 
Mo. 

Hayne, L. C., President Planters Loan & Savings 
Bank, Augusta, Ga. 

Herrick, Clay, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Holleman, Lee G., Secretary South Carolina Bankers 
Association, Anderson, S. C. 

Hopper, R. G., Vice-President 
New York, N. Y. 

Hurlbut, Guy B., Bankers Trust Company, New York, 


New 


“American Banker,” 


Husted, William C., Cashier First National Bank, 
West Chester, Pa. 


Jones, Harry T., Market & Fulton Bank of N. Y,, 
Newark, N. J. 

Judd, B. A., New York, N. Y. 

Kent, R. D., President Merchants Bank, Passaic, N. J, 

Lowry, Col. Robert J., President Lowry National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Manley, W. D., President Farmers & Traders Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

ee W., Cashier Bank of Westbury, Westbury, 

Murch, Herbert E., U. S. Investor, New York, N. Y. 

Orr, Isaac H., Trust Officer St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Plater, Richard C., President Thos. Plater & 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Russell, R. La Motte, Secretary and Treasurer Man- 
chester Trust Company, South Manchester, Conn. 

Sargent, Leigh, Department Manager First National 
Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Sholy, Paul G., Bank of Europe, New York, N. Y. 

Sutro, Lionel, New York, N. Y. 

Teter, Lucius, President Chicago Savings Bank & 
Trust Company, Chicago, IIl. 

Thomson, W. H., First National Bank, Pasadena, Cal. 

Updegraff, Lawrence V., ‘“‘The New York Times,” New 
York, N. Y. 

Wade, Festus J., President Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. 

Wilcox, Wm. A., Trust Officer, The Scranton Trust 
Company, Scranton, Pa. 

Wohlgemuth, A. J., Western Underwriter, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Co., 


WORK OF THE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HE following editorial appeared in the “American 

Banker” of August 19, 1911: 

“The adoption of the numerical system of 
registering transit items of the Clearing House Sec- 
tion of the American Bankers Association, brings 
forcibly to our mind the great value of association 
work and how much it has been increased in value 
during the past decade. Ten years ago while the 
American Bankers Association and the several State 
associations held annual conventions, at which were 
discussed many important questions, but little work 
of practical value was handled after the conventions 
adjourned. 

“To-day the American Bankers Association is a 
great vital force. Dozens of committees working in 
season and out of season handling questions of the 
utmost value to each individual member of the asso- 
ciation, while the several State bankers’ associations, 
following closely along the same line handling mat- 
ters, however, while of equal value are more local in 
their nature, saving the banks of the country hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars annually, so that at the 
present time no bank in the State can afford to be 
without membership both in its State association and 
in the National association. 

“The work of the -protective committee of the 
several associations alone save the banks annually 
considerable more than the entire aggregate sum paid 
by membership dues. It is certain that the value of 
the association’s work will increase year by year. 
One of the most important features is the bringing 
the public and the bankers closer together. This is 
done not only by the annual conventions, but by 
close alignment with the commercial organizations, 
demonstrating the fact that the interest of the bank- 
ers and the interest of the commercial and manufac- 
turing associations of the State are practically one 
and the same.” 
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EMBERSHIP in the Section now numbers 1,127 
M companies, showing a steady and gratifying in- 
crease since our last convention. While this 
membership represents approximately only two-thirds 
of the Trust Companies of the United States, the ag- 
gregate resources of our members represent over four- 
fifths of the aggregate resources of all the Trust Com- 
panies throughout the country. This means, of course, 
that the largest and most representative companies in 
the country are, almost without exception, members of 
the Section, and it is hoped that members who have 
realized the benefits and advantages of belonging to 
the American Bankers Association and its Trust 
Company Section will impress this fact upon such 
companies as they may know who are not members. 


The constitution of the Associatidn provides that 
any proposed amendment thereto must be submitted 
to every member at least thirty days before the an- 
nual meeting. Notice is given, therefore, that the fol- 
lowing amendment to the by-laws of the Trust Com- 
pany Section will be offered at the coming conven- 
tion in New Orleans: 

“Whereas, It is desirable that the Vice-Presidents 
of the Trust Company Section of the American Bank- 
ers Association shall more thoroughly represent the 
Trust Company members in their respective States, 
therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the by-laws of the Trust Company 


Section be, and they are hereby amended to read as 
follows: In States having Trust Company Associa- 
tions, a Vice-President of the Trust Company Sec- 
tion American Bankers Association shall be nomin- 
ated and elected at the annual convention of such 
State Association. Such election shall be certified by 
the Secretary of the State Association to the Secre- 
tary of the T'rrust Company Section. 

In States not having a separate Trust Company 
Association, but having a State Bankers Association, 
with Trust Company members, such members shall 
at the time of the annual meeting of the State Bank- 
ers Association elect a Vice-President, and certify 
his election in the manner provided for in the case of 
the separate State Trust Company Associations. 

“Where a Vice-President for any State has not 
been named in either of the above ways, the election 
of such Vice-President shall be left to the executive 
officers of the Trust Company Section. 

“The time of office of the State Vice-President 
shall begin at the time of the next annual conven- 
tion of the Trust Company Section following such 
election, and shall continue until the election of 
his successor.” 


As an evidence of the growth of Trust Compa- 
nies and of the necessity for their existence, not only 
in this country but abroad, the following extract from 


the London correspondent of “The Financier’ (New 
York) may be of interest: 


American Trust Company Branches in London. 


A matter that interests London bankers is the 
probability that several of your greater trust com- 
panies, particularly those located in New York, wilk 
attempt to do a larger business in Europe than they 
have transacted heretofore. One of these American 
companies has for a long period maintained an ex- 
cellent London branch, and has entered actively into 
the local financial world. The fact that the New 
York Legislature has conferred the distinct privi- 
lege to New York companies of opening foreign 
branches has become known in this center, and our 
local bankers are wondering to what extent this new 
advantage will be improved. There are now in ex- 
istence several branches of American companies, not 
only in London, but in Paris as well. The status of 
some of these branches has not been very well un- 
derstood here, but it would seem from what is known 
of the new law that they will hereafter be simply 
branches of the main offices in New York, and that the 
responsibility of the London or Paris offices will be 
limited only by the size of the main company’s cap- 
italization and additional liability. It is not gen- 
erally known, however, that a very extensive busi- 
ness is being built up between England and America, 
especially in the matter of trust officers, but the 
American companies have realized that a good op- 
portunity is open, and they are endeavoring to ad- 
vance their interests in every possible way. The 
American trust company idea is being closely studied 
in Great Britain, and may come into more general 
use than has been the case up to this time. The 
American trust companies have been advertis- 
ing to a larger extent each year in the English bank- 
ing periodicals and it is said that a number of very 
profitable connections have grown out of this pub- 
licity. The entrance of American companies with 
their branches into the London field does not mean 
that they are acting altogether as local competitors 
of English banks. On the contrary, the location of 
these powerful institutions in London only adds to 
the distinction of this city as the banking center of 
the world, and makes the transaction of interna- 
tional business that much easier. 


To revert to the American trust company again,. 
the future of these strong institutions, so far as their 
foreign branches is concerned, will be watched with 


interest. Those which have been in active operation 
for some time have of course gained a strong foot- 
hold, but the New York companies are not the only 
ones which have secured business, for one or two 
others, notably Philadelphia companies, have made 
strong affiliations in Great Britain. 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION 


SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKING OVER THE 
COUNTER. 


Plan No. 4. 

HE savings bank man desirous of fulfilling the 
mission of his institution in “inculcating habits 
of thrift and economy on the part of the 

masses” is often at a loss to know just where to 
begin; and after looking into the school savings 
bank idea he becomes convinced that it has in it 
the essential elements of such an endeavor and de- 
termines to undertake this work, but finds the propo- 
sition either too large to handle or the school autho- 
rities lukewarm or hostile to the idea; and not find- 
ing an opening in this field must devise some other 
method to accomplish the same purpose. 

Plan No. 4 has this in mind, the intent being to 
afford a quick and easy method by which the deposits 
of children may be safely invited without disrupting 
the bookkeeping system or consuming a large amount 
of time. The school authorities will often assist in 
giving publicity to such an idea rather than co-ope- 
rate in any other method. 

The advantages of this plan are: It brings the 
children directly into contact with the bank; teaches 
them how to do banking for themselves and often 
brings the parents also into close relationship with 
the bank. It is also a most excellent advertising 
medium. The only drawback is the probable time it 
would consume and the present plan aims to handle 
the work with as great dispatch as possible. 

The proposition resolves itself into finding a quick 
method of opening accounts, as well as a quick 
method of handling subsequent transactions. First, 
we dispense with the signatuzwe card and combine it 
with the card ledger or loose leaf sheet, the only 
data necessary being the depositor’s signature, age, 
school attended, and address, and these are taken in 
a few moments. A scholar’s pass card of little better 
quality and larger than the ordinary school card 1s 
used to give tone and weight to the whole matter. 
These can be purchased for a few dollars a thou- 
sand, and should be made out of tough bristol board 
similar to the cover of a regular pass book. 

Designating a window as “school window” in 
charge of a junior clerk, all transactions are there 
made to keep the work away from the regular tellers. 

The deposits as received are entered on a “de- 
posit list” and onthe cards, and the cash placed in 
a box by itself. Once or twice a week the net bal- 
ance in the school cash is put through the regular 
channels and is credited to “School System” on the 
deposit ledger, in bulk, reserving enough in the tray 
to pay anticipated withdrawals. Postings are made 
‘from the deposit lists to the ledger (School Ledger, 
a book by itself), as opportunity affords. The total 


to the credit of the school system on the regular de- 
posit ledger should equal the total to the credit of 
the school accounts, thus acting as a trial balance, 
Withdrawals are paid on the order of the ‘parent 
only, and these withdrawals are deducted from the 
gross deposits in transferring the money into the 
bank’s cash. As a matter of fact, the deposits will 
average much larger than ten cents, and frequently 
run up into dollars. Moreover, undesirable accounts, 
i. e., small transient accounts may be put through 
the schovl system rather than encumber the regular 
books. 

In order to advertise this plan widely, no better 
scheme can be devised than to supply the schools 
with blotters (all teachers are glad to get them), 
lead pencils, pads, etc., which are very cheap and 
very effective, and moreover the matter goes just 
where it is intended to go, and depend upon it, it is 
read. Another way is to use a slogan such as “De- 
posits from ten cents upward received”; “You can 
bank with us if you have ten cents,” etc., on all the 
regular advertising matter put out. 

When the deposit on the card reaches, say five 
dollars, a pass book in the regular form may be 
issued, charging the school fund and putting the 
transaction through as a regular deposit, allowing 
the depositor to use the card to accumulate another 
five dollars, and so on. It is indeed a proud moment 
when the youngster marches out with two books— 
his “five-dollar book” and his ten-cent card. 


THE ELIGIBILITY OF A MUTUAL SAVINGS 
BANK AS A POSTAL DEPOSITORY. 


HE question of the eligibility of mutual savings 
banks as depositories for postal savings funds 
is one of interest and importance to such insti- 

tutions in all parts of the country. The trustees of 
the Postal Savings Bank have ruled that under the 
law as it now stands a mutual savings bank can not 
qualify, and at the request of the St. Joseph County 
Savings Bank of South Bend, Indiana, General Coun- 
sel Thomas B. Paton prepared the following brief 
in the matter, in support of the position that a mu- 
tual savings bank is eligible, which has been sub- 
mitted to the trustees of the postal savings fund 
for their consideration: 


Matter of Application of St. Joseph Co. Sav. Bank, 
South Bend, Ind., to Qualify as a Depository for 
Fostal Savings Funds. 

(Memo. of Thomas B. Paton, General Counsel, Amer- 

ican Bankers Association, Aug. 25, 1911.) 


The following considerations are submitted in 


support of the application: 
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The bank in question is a savings bank organ- 
ized under the laws of Indiana, managed by trustees 
and without capital stock, but having a surplus fund 
set aside from the profits as provided for in the Sav- 
ings Bank Act. 


The policy of the National Government is to 
deposit postal savings proportionately, within speci- 
fied limits, with banks in the locality organized under 
both State and National laws, and to this end the 
Act of June 25, 1910, provides: 


“The funds received at the postal savings 
depository offices in each city, town, village, 
and other locality shall be deposited in banks 
located therein (substantially in proportion to 
the capital and surplus of each such bank) will- 
ing to receive such deposits under the terms of 
this Act and the regulations made by authority 
thereof, but the amount deposited in any one 
bank shall at no time exceed the amount of the 
paid-in capital and one-half the surplus of such 
bank.” 

The question is raised whether a trustee savings 
bank, without capital stock, is eligible under the pro- 
visions of this act. 

It would be strange indeed if Congress, in en- 
acting the Postal Savings Bank law, had any inten- 
tion to discriminate against and exclude trustee sav- 
ings banks as depositories, because these are the 
class of banks which are expressly organized, with 
carefully enacted restrictions and safeguards, for the 
sole purpose of receiving and investing savings de- 
posits; therefore, unless the act of Congress permits 
of no other construction than one of exclusion, it 
should be given a liberal and reasonable interpreta- 
tion in favor of this class of banks. 

The act of Congress provides that postal savings 
shall be deposited “in banks” of the locality and this 
alone is certainly broad enough to include trustee 
savings banks. But in fixing the proportion which 
shall go to each bank, the act provides that it shall 
be measured by “the capital and surplus of each 
such bank willing to receive such deposits,” and fur- 
ther, in placing a maximum limit of deposit in any 
one bank it provides that same “shall at no time 
exceed the amount of the paid-in capital and one- 
half the surplus of such bank.” Of course, in one 
view, it might be said that in enacting these provi- 
sions Congress had in mind banks with capital stock, 
but can it not be fairly urged that there was no 
intention to exclude mutual savings banks having a 
surplus fund; that the act itself is susceptible of 
such a construction and that there is nothing therein 
to prevent the trustees of the postal savings system 
from so construing it in pursuance of a broad and 
liberal policy? 

It is to be noted that the term “capital stock” is 
not used in the act, simply “capital.” Capital is the 
sum accumulated and invested in an enterprise, and 
While this term would include the capital of a cor- 
poration in the form of shares of stock it would not 
necessarily exclude the capital of a mutual savings 
bank in the form of surplus. 

Generally, the statutes for the organization of 
banks with capital divided into shares use the term 
“capital stock.” This is so in the National Bank 
Act, wherein it is provided that the organization cer- 
tificate must state “the amount of capital stock and 
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the number of shares into which the same is to be 
divided.” So, also, the Banking Law of New York 
provides that the certificate of incorporation must, 
among other things, state “the amount of its capital 
stock.” 

On the other hand, in the case of a bank not 
having capital stock divided into shares, the term 
“capital” is often employed in state statutes to des- 
ignate the sum invested in the business. For exam- 
ple, in the Banking Law of Missouri, while section 
seven, referring to stock banks, provides that “the 
capital stock of such corporation shall be divided 
into shares,” etc., section twenty-seven, relating to 
private banks, provides that “no person or company 
of persons shall engage in the business of banking 
as private bankers without a paid-up capital of not 
less than ten thousand dollars,” ete. So, again, 
section nine of the Banking Law of Alabama, en- 
acted the present year, provides that “whenever the 
Superintendent of Banks shall have reason to believe 
that the capital stock of any corporation or capital 
of any individual banker is reduced by impairment,” 
ete. 

Without extending this by further illustration, 
the point I desire to make is that as the act of Con- 
gress uses the term “capital” and not “capital stock,” 
this term might with propriety be construed as in- 
cluding the surplus of a trustee savings bank, so that 
such class of bank would be eligible as a depository 
of postal savings, its surplus being deemed its capi- 
tal for the purpose of determining its proportionate 
share of deposits as compared with other banks and 
of fixing the maximum limit of deposits to which 
such savings bank would be entitled. 


THE NEW ORLEANS PROGRAM. 


HIE program for the Savings Bank Section at 
New Orleans is well under way and promises 
to be exceedingly practical. 

Inasmuch as one of the principal topics at the 
general meeting is to be the Aldrich: Bill and Cur- 
rency Reform, all efforts in this line are to be cen- 
tered upon this gathering and have been eliminated 
from the Section’s program. 


The principal speaker of the day will be Honor- 
able Arthur B. Chapin, Bank Commissioner for Mas- 
sachusetts, who will talk on “Efficiency of Supervi- 
sion,” and conduct a symposium on the “Internal 
Audit of a Savings Bank” during the same session. 
It is well known that Massachusetts takes the lead 
in the general excellence of its savings bank admin- 
istration and very much has been done during the 
past few years to improve the system, a large part 
of which has fallen to the lot of Mr. Chapin, and we 
are assured a most enjoyable treat from him. 

“The Ethics of the Savings Bank,” will be the 
subject of a talk by Wm. E. Knox, Comptroller of 
the Bowery Savings Bank of New York, in which 
Mr. Knox will outline the fundamental principles of 
the savings bank in his characteristic style. Mr. 
Knox is an exceedingly: pleasant speaker and talks 
from the heart and in a happy vein, and will add 
much to the interest of the gathering. 


St. Elmo Lewis, the well-known writer on ad- 
vertising topics and publicity manager of the Bur- 
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roughs Adding Machine Company, will speak on “The 
Public and the Savings Idea.” Mr. Lewis is a forceful 
speaker and a magnetic writer and is an accepted 
authority on such matters. 

Addresses will also be made by J. J. Mc- 
Loughlin, Attorney, of New Orleans, and J. F. 
Sartori, President of the Security Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles. 

These addresses together with the routine mat- 
ters and reports will take up the full time allotted 
to the Section, and it is hoped that a large represen- 
tation will be in attendance at that time. 


“HOW TO ORGANIZE A SCHOOL SAVINGS 
BANK.” 


VERY complete and comprehensive treatise 

A under the above caption, embodying the four 

plans outlined in recent numbers of the Jour- ° 

nal, has been prepared by the Secretary and is now 

in press, and will be sent to every savings bank 
in the country in the course of a few weeks, 

This is undoubtedly the most exhaustive treat- 
ment yet given this subject and is profusely illus- 
trated by working forms, and will prove useful to all 
who are interested in this idea. ‘ 


DOCUMENTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


printed matter. The list comprises the follow- 
ing documents, any of which will be sent to 
our members on notifying the office: 


Bills of Lading. 
New Uniform Bills of Lading. 


Te Association has on hand a quantity of 


Constitutionality of Proposed Act (H. R. 14934). 
Pennsylvania Speech—L. E. Pierson. 
Little Rock, Arkansas, Speech—Thomas B. Paton. 


Jamestown, Virginia Speech—Thomas B. Paton. 


Oklahoma Speech—Evans Woollen. 


Report of Committee to 1908 Convention at Den- 
ver, with Appendices. 


Report of Committee to 1909 Convention at Chi- 
cago, with Appendices. 


Report of Committee to 1910 Convention at Los 
Angeles, with Appendices. 


Proceedings of Joint Conference between bankers, 
carriers, shippers, etc., held at Chicago, Septem- 
ber, 1909. 


Currency. 


Report of The Currency Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, 1907. 


Report of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association, made at a meeting held at 
Chicago, Saturday, January 18, 1908. 


Statement of Currency Commission of American 
Bankers Association presented to House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, at Washington, 
D. C., Wednesday, April 15, 1908. 


Credit Currency. By Elmer H. Youngman, Editor 
“Bankers Magazine.” 


Address of Hon. Charles N. Fowler, Chairman 
Committee on Banking and Currency, on the Fi- 
nancial Situation, before the Illinois Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, at Chicago, December 10, 1907. 


Report of Committee on Banking and Currency on 
the “Issue and Redemption of National Bank 
Guaranteed Credit Notes,” Fifty-ninth Congress, 
Second Session, 1906-7. 


Suggested Plan for Monetary Legislation, sub- 
mitted to the National Monetary Commission—By 
Hon. Nelson W. Aldrich, as revised by the Cur- 
rency Commission of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 


Miscellaneous. 


Guaranty of National Bank Deposits. By James 
B. Forgan, President First National Bank, Chi- 
cago, Ill., before the annual meeting of Group Two 
of the Bankers Association of the State of Illinois, 
held at Peoria, June 11, 1908. 


Clearing House Examinations by Clearing House 
Examiners—Discussion led by J. B. Forgan, of 
Chicago, at meeting of the Clearing House Section 
at Los Angeles, October 6, 1910. 


Report of Special Committee, Trust Company Sec- 
tion, September 138, 1904, on the Classification o1 
Legal Decisions relating to Safe Deposit Com- 
panies. Rules and Forms. 


Address by Jordan J. Rollins before the: Trust 
Company Section, September 14, 1905, on “The 
Protection of Trust Companies Acting as Transfer 
Agents and Registrars.” 


“Trust Company Forms.” 


The selections cover all departments of the trust 
company, and it is believed offer practical “forms” 
for carrying out all of the various banking and trust 
functions which may fall to the lot of an active com- 
pany. 

The selected forms have been reproduced by pho- 
tographic process (one-half the original dimensions), 
bound in full morocco, leather lining, gilt edges, in 
handsome and durable shape—11x14 inches in size— 
and are for sale to members of the Association for 
$15 each, and to non-members at $20. Some 550 dif- 
ferent forms have been reproduced, making a book 
of 145 pages, fully indexed. Subscriptions may be 
sent to P. S. Babcock, Secretary Trust Company Sec- 
tion, 11 Pine Street, New York, who will forward 
book prepaid at once. 


Special Notice. 


It is felt that it will be of much value and interest 
to the members of the Trust Company Section to have 
collected in the Secretary’s office samples of advertis- 
ing matter used by trust companies throughout the 
country, such as pamphlets, booklets, newspapers, ad- 
vertisements, etc. Members are therefore requested to 
send to the Secretary, at 11 Pine Street, such advertis- 
ing matter as they may be using at this time so that 
they can be arranged in books or filing cabinets and 
be open to the inspection of trust company members 
who may call at the Secretary’s office in New York. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 


HE Exeeutive Committee of the Clearing House 
7 Section held a meeting on Friday, September 
1st, at the offices of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, New York City, for the purpose of consid- 
ering routine matters in connection with the work of 
the Section. 

Charles A. Ruggles, Manager of the Boston 
Clearing House, was elected Vice-President of the 
Section, vice George Guckenberger, of Cincinnati, de- 
ceased. 

The Committee authorized the selection of a Sec- 
retary for the Clearing House Section, who will be 
chosen in a few days. This has become necessary 
owing to the increased work of the Section and plans 
which are outlined for the future. 

The program for the convention in November at 
New Orleans was discussed, and it was decided to 
have addresses from prominent bankers on the va- 
rious subjects which now form part of the work of 
the Section. 

The “numerical system” evolved by the Section, 
and which is now being introduced to the banks of 
the country, came up for discussion. Plans were pro- 
mulgated for pushing this system so that every bank 
in the United States can be reached. 


The reports of the members of the committee in- © 


dicate that the work of the Section is now of more 
importance to the banks than it ever has been in 
the history of the organization, 


NEW CLEARING HOUSES. 


HE article which appeared in the August Jour- 
nal-Bulletin under the Clearing House Section 
department, stating that there were less than 

two hundred Clearing Houses in the United States 
and that all cities having three or’ more banks should 
organize a Clearing House for convenience and co- 
operation, has brought a number of inquiries from 
all parts of the United States asking for information. 
The forms which were formerly prepared are 
now being revised by the Clearing House Section 
Committee and General Counsel Paton, and will be 
ready for distribution in the near future. 

Cities desiring to organize a Clearing House 

should communicate with General Secretary Farns- 
worth for information on this subject. 


HERE is one Section of the American Bankers 
Association whose works have justified its ex- 
istence. Such commendation is all the more 

heartily given when one realizes that not so very 
many years ago this very same Section was not 
taken any too seriously by bankers generally. The 
Clearing House Section is the one we have in mind. 
It is easy to recall with very great distinctness a 
disposition a few years ago on the part of some of 
even our most tolerant bankers to declare that while 
this Section might find some warrant for existence 
in the spirit of genuine good fellowship which it has 
always’ promoted, it could find little reason for its 
being in any practical good it had ever done, or any 
definite objects it had in view. All this has been 
changed, and among those who are most willing to 
admit the fact are those very bankers who used to 
ridicule the pretensions of the moving spirits of the 
Section. 

The tangible good it has done lies in the success 
which has attended its propaganda of Clearing House 
Bank Examinations. If anyone had said, no longer 
ago than 1909, that the present year would witness 
the adoption of the system in numerous reserve cen- 
ters and unqualified praise of it by the comptroller of 
the currency, his views would have been regarded as 
altogether too sanguine, and, yet, everybody knows 
that exactly those conditions have eventuated. Just 
two years ago, or thereabouts, the system was in use 
in Chicago, where it originated, and in a few other 
centers, and it was making little progress elsewhere 
in spite of the enthusiastic way in which Chicago 
bankers commended it to the rest of the world. Once, 
however, the Clearing House Section had enlisted in 
the cause, the ears which had been deaf to the testi- 
mony from Chicago were opened and genuine favor 
for the plan was soon apparent. After that, the 
adoption of the plan very generally could not be long 
delayed.—“United States Investor.” 


Apropos of the use of manuscripts at conven- 
tions, a South African tribe (not bankers), believing 
that long speeches are injurious to the hearers and 
to the speakers themselves, the tribe has a rule 
that a man may talk only so long as he can stand 
upon one leg. To allow his other foot to come down, 
ends his speech. 


SOLEARING HOUSE SECTION; 


STATE SECRETARIES SECTION. 


ORGANIZATION OF SECRETARIES OF STATE 
BANKERS ASSOCIATIONS. 
Organized November 13, 1902. 


OFFICERS. 
W. I’. Keyser, Sedalia, Mo., President. ; 
N. P. Gattinc, Lynchburg, Va., First Vice-President. 
L. A. Coate, Boise, Idaho, Second Vice-President. 
Frep, E. Farnswortu, New York, N. Y., Secretary & Treasurer. 
BOARD OF CONTROL. 


J. W. Hoopes, Austin, Texas. 

Wittram J. Henry, New York, N. Y. 
S. B. Ranxtn, South Charleston, Ohio. 
Harry YAEGER, Lewistown, Montana. 
C. H: Wetts, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CONVENTIONS TO BE HELD IN 1911. 


Amer. Inst. of Banking, Rochester, N. Y. 
Washington Wenatchee 
Nebraska 

Arizona 
Illinois 

Indiana 


9. 
14-16. 
18-19. 

2- 3. 
11-12. 
25-26. 
25-26. 
20-24. 


Springfield 
Indianapolis 
Kentucky Lexington 
American Bankers Association, St. 
Charles Hotel, New Orleans. 


..“The Claypool,” 


CONVENTIONS HELD IN AUGUST. 


MONTANA: 

The eighth annual convention of the Montana 
Bankers’ Association was held at the Montana Hotel, 
Anaconda, August 7th and 8th, and was undoubtedly 
the most successful meeting in the history of the 
Association. 

The convention was presided over by President 
Joseph Kountz, President of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, Bozeman, whose annual address re- 
viewed the growth and prosperity of the state and 
included many recommendations of importance to 
the banking fraternity. 

The invocation was pronounced by the Rev. H. A. 
Carnahan, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, Ana- 
conda. Addresses of welcome were made by Hon. 
H. A. Conyne, Mayor of the city, and BE. J. Bowman, 
Vice-President of the Daly Bank & Trust Company, 
Anaconda; W. J. Johnson, Cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Lewistown, making the response. 

The annual report of the retiring Secretary- 
Treasurer, Harry Yaeger, of Lewistown, who is now 
National Bank Examiner, covered the work of the 
Association during the past year. The report of the 
Legislative Committee by George L. Ramsey, of 
Helena, and the reports from the various Groups 
were submitted, showing that the Association had 


been very active in the interests of the membership 
and the banking business generally. 


Many able addresses were delivered, the most 
notable being that of the Hon. R. W. Bonynge, of 
Denver, member of the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, on “The National Reserve Association.” This 
address was without question the ablest explanation 
and argument in favor of the Aldrich plan that has 
been given in that state. Mr. Bonynge laid particu- 
lar stress upon the fact that the business man as 
well as the banker must be educated and made to 
understand the advisibility and necessity of legisla- 
tion along this line. Other addresses were as fol- 
lows: ‘“Montana’s Assets,” F. H. Elmore, Vice-Presi- 
dent First National Bank, Missoula; “When to Edu- 
cate Our Customers,” R. O. Kaufman, Cashier Union 
Bank & Trust Company, Helena; “Comparison of the 
Monetary Systems of other Countries with that of 
the United States,” C. L. Davis, Assistant Cashier 
Wells-Fargo Nevada National Bank, San Francisco; 
“Theoretical and Practical Points on Foreign Ex- 
change,” John Sizoo, Assistant Cashier U. S. Na- 
tional Bank, Deer Lodge; “Livestock Production and 
Banking,” F. A. Freeman, Cashier Lumbermen’s Na- 
tional Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


Resolutions endorsing the plan of the National 
Monetary Commission, as amended, and the numeri- 
cal system of the American Bankers Association 
were adopted. 

The social features provided by the Anaconda 
bankers were very enjoyable, and included an auto- 
mobile trip to Warm Springs in the Deer Lodge 
valley, where luncheon was served; dancing at the 
Washoe Pavilion on Monday afternoon and evening, 
and on Tuesday a trip through the famous Washoe 
Copper Smelter, closing with an elaborate banquet 
in the evening. 

The officers of the Association elected for the 
ensuing year are as follows: President, A. L. Smith, 
Vice-President National Bank of Montana, Helena; 
Vice-President, W. J. Johnson, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Lewistown; Secretary-Treasurer, Mark 
Skinner, Cashier First National Bank, Great Falls. 
Executive Committee: A. J. Davis, President First 
National Bank, Butte; F. H. Elmore, Vice-President 
First National Bank, Missoula; C. W. Butler, Cashier 
State National Bank, Miles City. 

The following nominations were made for office 
in the American Bankers Association: Member Ex- 
ecutive Council, E. J. Bowman, Vice-President Daly 
Bank & Trust Co., Anaconda; Vice-President for 
Montana, F. S. Lusk, President First National Bank, 
Missoula; Member of Nominating Committee, D. R- 
Peeler, President Bank of Commerce, Kalispell. 


Gr 
as 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
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VERMONT: 


The Vermont Bankers Association held their third 
annual convention at Barton on Wednesday, August 
16th. The convention was called to order by President 
Frederick H. Farrington, of Brandon, Vice-President 
of the Rutland Savings Bank. The Rev. W. A. War- 
ner, Pastor of the First Congregational Church of 
Barton, pronounced the invocation, and Frederick W. 
Baldwin, Vice-President of the Barton Savings Bank 
& Trust Company, made the address of welcome, 
which was responded to by Henry L. Ward, Presi- 
dent of the Burlington Trust Company. The Hon. 
Frank C. Williams, State Bank Commissioner, made 
an address on “The Banking Laws of Vermont,” and 
offered many valuable suggestions pertaining to same. 

In the evening a banquet was given at Hotel 
Barton by the Barton Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, John L. Lewis acting as toastmaster. A cruise 
around Crystal Lake and a baseball game at Athletic 
Park, were also features of the entertainment. 


PROTECTIVE WORK OF STATE BANKERS 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Washington Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Tacoma, Wash., July 26, 1911. 


WARNING. 


No. 214—A man giving his name as James Mor- 
ley and representing himself as State agent for the 
West Coast Life Insurance Co. of San Francisco, Cal., 
has succeeded in defrauding a number of persons in 
Southwestern Washington. He made his headquar- 
ters in Aberdeen, having incorporated as the Morley 
Realty Co. Name.is supposed to be an alias. He is 
about 28 to 30 years old, light hair, blue eyes, height 
5 ft. 6 in., weight about 110 lbs., light complexion, a 
little stooped, teeth irregular, upper teeth prominent; 
is a little deaf; saliva comes to his mouth when inter- 
ested in a conversation; good talker, pleasing manner. 
Had a wife and boy about 2% years. of age. Is a 
very dangerous crook, as his work is so plausible and 
smooth. If located notify Prosecuting Attorney at 
South Bend, Wash., or the Secretary. 

No. 215.—Lost Certificate of Deposit.—Time cer- 
tificate of Deposit No. 818, dated May 10, 1911, for 
$100, issued by the Huntley State Bank, Huntley, 
Mont., payable to J. L. Dooley, has been lost. If pre- 
sented for payment advise the Huntley bank. A du- 
Plicate has been issued. 


No. 216.—A warrant has been issued for the arrest 
of one Fred Thomas for forgery, who defrauded a Ne- 
braska bank. Described as 5 ft. 9 in. high, about 160 
lbs., dark complexion, dark hair and eyes, age about 
44; wore No. 9 shoe; large teeth in front; talked with 
a decided Irish brogue. He stole a blank check out of 
his employer’s book while working as a farm hand; 
then after cashing the genuine check received for his 
services, forged the farmer’s name on the stolen blank 
for a larger amount and cashed it on the strength of 
the previous transaction. 


No. 217.—A Missouri bank was recently defrauded 
by cashing a forged draft purporting to be issued in 
favor of J. W. Cole, and drawn by the Navajo Apache 
Bank and Trust Co. of Winslow, Ariz., on the Han- 
over National Bank, New York. Description of J. W. 
Cole: Claims residence at Winslow, Ariz., and said 
he was a mine owner; age 40 years, weight 140 Ibs., 
complexion medium, hair black sprinkled with gray, 
height 5 ft. 7 in., eyes dark, smooth shaven. 


IMPORTANT WARNING. 


Bogus real estate deals have become a favorite 
means of establishing confidence. It is extremely 
dangerous to advance money on checks and drafts pre- 


sented by strangers who pretend to be purchasing real 
estate in your locality. Adequate security should be 
required of all strangers, no difference how small their 
wants nor how plausible their stories. 

Be on your guard. 


The Ohio Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Columbus, Ohio, August 21, 1911. 


A REWARD OF $50.00. 


: Is offered for the arrest and conviction of a man 
using the name of A. M. Burman, who opened an ac- 
count with one of the Columbus banks, using the title 
of A. M. Burman & Co., depositing a sum of money 
on July 24th. During early August, several other 
small deposits were made, consisting of checks made 
in Louisville, Ky., and signed by the Peerless Special 
Sales Company, John Henderson, Jr., Wm. G. Brown, 
and R. C. Boswell. These checks were all returned 
by the Louisville banks with the notation that they 
carried no such accounts. The supposed Burman & 
Co. by this time had left town—it is understood en 
route to Memphis, Tenn.—after drawing checks upon 
the Columbus bank for the entire amount of their 
credit. A number of the Columbus merchants were 
also caught by this party. 

Description: Hebrew, dark complexion, smooth 
face, height 5 ft. 6 or 7 in., weight 135 to 140 Ibs., age 
30 to 35 years. Burman was usually accompanied by a 


tall, slender woman of the extreme blonde type. 


Oklahoma Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Enid, Okla., August 19, 1911. 
WARNING. 


A man claiming to be a representative of the 
Kaufmann Liquor Co., of St. Joe, Mo., carrying a letter 
of recommendation from a Denver firm as to his 
ability and responsibility as a salesman, representing 
himself to be Carl Walter, has cashed two forged 
checks in the sum of $25.00 each, drawn on the Ger- 
man American National Bank of St. Joe, Mo. These 
checks are payable to Carl Walter and are signed 
J. Kaufmann, which signature is a forgery. He is 
working in northern and eastern Oklahoma. 

He is described as follows: Age about 50, height 


. about 5 ft. 4 in., round face, has the appearance of a 


German Jew, wears glasses, ordinarily dressed in dark 
clothes, speaks German and is very affable. 

Please wire the Secretary of the O. B. A. if any 
trace of this man is secured. 


Oklahoma Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Enid, Okla., August 3, 1911. 


We are notified by the Texas Bankers Association 
to look out for a forger using the name of J. B. Horn, 
who buys small cashier checks and takes counter 
checks. Has passed forged certified checks of $280 
and $150 each, drawn on First National, Wichita 
Falls, cashed by Oklahoma banks. 

Description: Age about 50 years, height 5 ft. 9 in., 
weight about 180 lbs., color white, hair dark, about 
half gray, eyes light gray, complexion dark. Fair 
dresser, quick movements. Posted on railroad con- 
struction work. 

Please wire secretary of the O. B. A. if any trace 
of this man is secured. 


Michigan Bankers’ Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., August 4, 1911. 
WARNING. 
BULLETIN NO. 84. 


Members are warned against a party cashing 
drafts made payable to R. Miller or bearer, for wages 
due. The drafts are countersigned by R. M. Acker- 
son, Paymaster, and signed by W. H. Arley, General 
Auditor. The drafts are forgeries. The form of draft 
used is supposed to be one of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, issued at Montreal, Que. Recently a 
draft for $86.50 and numbered 3242 was cashed at a 
bank in Michigan indorsed by R. Miller and R. Roscoe 
Johnson. 
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Members will please notify their customers also 
against this forger and advise this office should the 
party be apprehended. 

D. M. Smith, mentioned in our Bulletin, No. 81, 
was arrested at Columbus, Ohio, and will be brought 
back to Michigan to answer to a charge of forgery in 
this State. 


North Dakota Bankers As*ociation, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Fargo, N. Dak., August 12, 1911. 


BULLETIN NO. 122. 


You are advised that the following have been lost 
or stolen: 

Draft No. 1105 drawn by the Leeds State Bank for 
$15 on the National German-American Bank of St. 
Paul in favor of W. H. Bunting. 

Cashier’s check 7053 drawn by the First National 
Bank of Kensal for $150 in favor of Ed. Putnam. 

Certificate of deposit No. 1150 issued by the 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank of New Salem for 
$10 in favor of Phillip Blank, Jr. 

School Warrant No. 1821, Nesson School District 
No. 2 of Williams County, for $875.39 in favor of Mar- 
tin Johnson. This warrant has been endorsed by Mar- 
tin Johnson and was sent to H. A. Nelson, treasurer 
of the district to be registered. It was registered June 
22, 1911, and bears registry number 925. 

Please wire this office if any of these are pre- 
sented for payment. 

I have received a great many letters recently in 
reference to handling drafts for C. O. D. shipments of 
liquor. A statement has been circulated by the Liquor 
Dealers Association that an opinion has been given by 
the Attorney-General of the United States that banks 
can legally handle these drafts. I know of no such 
opinion that would have any more force or effect than 
the opinion of any other good lawyer. It has been 
held by the Federal Court of this district that banks 
collecting out drafts for C. O. D. shipments of liquor 
are liable to the penalties of the law in question and 
until this opinion is reversed by some higher court it 
will stand as the law of this district. 

I have also a number of letters from the different 
banks who failed to get their reports of corporation 
business to the collector of Internal Revenue at Aber- 
deen within the time allowed. 

In such cases the collector refers delinquents to 
the law fixing the penalty for such failure and also 
to a section of the Federal Statute providing that in 
some cases a compromise may be made by the col- 
lector. I have looked into this matter carefully and 
am of the opinion that no penalty could be enforced 
unless it could be shown that there had been some 
willful and intentional violation of the statutes. If 
there are a great number of cases of this kind and if 
those of you who are in default so desire I will be 
glad to make arrangements for a test case to deter- 
mine as to whether there is any liability where no in- 
tentional or willful violation of the statutes has taken 
place. I have known of some cases where the col- 
lector has accepted $10 as a compromise of the fine 
provided by the statute, and I am of the opinion that 
if a tender of this amount is made in each case he 
will accept it. This would perhaps be advisable rather 
than the uncertainty and expense of a test case. Fail- 


ure to report on time is not a criminal matter and the 
penalty for failure could only be enforced by civil 
suit. 


Tennessee Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary, 
Nashville, Tenn., August 4, 1911. 


WARNING! 


Look out for forged Traveler’s Cheques on the 
American Express Company, Néw York. A book of 
these cheques has been stolen, bearing the genuine 
signature of J. U. Foster. They are not countersigned, 
and this signature is a forgery. 

A party has cashed one of these cheques in the 
state, and is still believed to be in Tennessee. He is 
about twenty-five or thirty years old; height, 5 feet 
8 or 9 inches; weight, about 150 pounds; smooth 
shaven; dark complexion; rather large mouth and de- 
cayed front teeth. He claims to represent a large 
timber company. 

Be on your guard, and if caught, hold and notify 
this office by ’phone or wire. 


Michigan Bankers Association, 
Office of the Secretary. 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 24, 1911. 


WARNING. 
BULLETIN NO. 85. 


Advices have been received to the effect that an 
unknown party has lithographed Cashier checks and 
letterheads of the American Exchange National Bank, 
Dallas, Texas, made by the Caton Litho and Printing 
Company, Kansas City. The word “American” is not 
on the same line with “Exchange,” no numbers printed 
on Cashiers’ checks. The bank’s numbers are at pres- 
ent running sixty-four thousand odd. Letterheads 
have names of Gannon and Adams spelled incorrectly, 
party is a fraud and represents himself as Mr. Lane 
of the above bank. 

Members are warned against these checks and 
stationery and requested to advise this office should 
any be presented. 

North Dakota Bankers Association, 

Office of the Secretary. 

Fargo, N. D., Aug. 24, 1911. 


ROBBERY. 


The First State Bank of Rogers was attacked by 
professional “Yeggs” last night about one o’clock. 
The vault door was blown off and the safe attacked, 
but citizens were aroused by the noise and the 
“Yeggs” made their escape in an auto. Following is 
a description of two of the parties: 

No. 1.—Short, dark complexion, Roman nose, wore 
new tan shoes, black crushed hat, age about 30. 

No. 2.—Very tall, light complexion, decided Rom- 
an nose, wore light grey suit, grey hat to match, age 
about 40. Both had smooth faces. ~ 

Please notify your police officials, and wire this 
office if parties answering descriptions are seen. They 
travel in an auto. 

Members should keep a record of all suspicious 
characters and see that night watchmen are on duty 
in all towns without police protection. 
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KEEP BANKING LEGISLATION OUT OF 
POLITICS. 


HERE seems to be a disposition on the part of 
certain factions in politics, to bring into dis- 
repute the effort which is now being made to 

place before the next Congress advanced banking and 
currency legislation which will put the United States 
on a sound financial basis, with the necessary ma- 
chinery properly established, to handle the vast com- 
mercial interests of the Nation. 

The Aldrich plan, as modified by the Currency 
Commission of the American Bankers Association, 
meets the approval of the banking fraternity gen- 
erally, students of finance, and business men, who 
have investigated the subject. 

It is generally conceded that the fundamental prin- 
ciples as embodied in the plan for a National Reserve 
Association are sound; that it is not a political ma- 
chine in any sense of the word, and should not be 
considered such by the political parties. 

The National Citizens League, an organization 
formed in Chicago, for the promotion of a sound bank- 
ing system, is a non-partisan organization, and its 
officers and directors comprise prominent men in both 
the great parties. 

This League is not confining its operations to the 
West, but was formed for the purpose of placing be- 
fore business organizations and business men of the 
country, substantial reasons why all should unite in 
demanding advanced banking and currency legisla- 
tion. 

The following extracts on this subject, which are 
being distributed by the National Citizens League are 
pertinent and to the point: 


Currency Legislation Should Be Non-Partisan. 


Extract from a speech delivered by President Taft 
at Marion, Ind., July 3, 1911: 

“There is no legislation—I care not what it is— 
tariff, railroad, corporation, or of a general political 
character, that at all equals in importance the putting 
po our banking and currency system on a sound 

asis. 


“I do not know any function of greater impor- 
tance to the wage-earner, the farmer, the business 
man, the manufacturer, the banker, and the capital- 
ist, exercised by the Government, after the preserva- 
tion of law and order, and the maintenance of liberty 
and rights of property, than the duty of the Govern- 
ment to furnish to the people a sound banking and 
currency system. 


“In the proposed new system of banking and cur- 
rency there is nothing that in its nature is partisan. 
It involves nothing of the partisan discussions over 
the coinage of monetary standards which have vexed 
both political parties, : 

“T earnestly hope that we may approach the sub- 
ject with no prejudices against the solution proposed, 
and with our minds alert to the necessity for reform, 
and keen to see the advantages which the new sys- 
tem offers.” 


Business Men Demand Better Banking System. 


Extract from a speech delivered by John V. Far- 
well, President of the National Citizens’ League at 
Chicago, August 16, 1911: 

“The panics of 1893 and 1907 showed every 
thoughtful business man that something was wrong 
with our monetary system. We all agree, I think, in 
saying that we have many of the best banks and 
bankers in the world. We must be equally ready to 
admit that we have the worst banking system in any 
civilized country. 

“The National Citizens’ League has settled on 
three principles: 

“First: The integrity of individual banks, both 
national and state, should be preserved. 


“Second: These units should be federated in such 
a@ manner as to make it possible to carry into effect 
measures that involve credit transactions of national 
scope, and to present a solid front when the stability 
of legitimate business in any section of the country 
is in danger. 

“Third: This should be accomplished through an 
organization which is also absolutely protected 
against ambitious financial control by any class or 
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section, and placed beyond the reach of political in- 
fluence. 


“This practically means that we do not believe 
in a central bank, doing a general banking business, 
but that we do believe in what has been called a Na- 
tional Reserve Association, controlled and managed 
so as to represent the democratic spirit and the sound 
common sense of this nation.” 


DRAFTS FOR MEMBERSHIP DUES FOR FISCAL 
YEAR 1911-12. 


N the August issue of the Journal-Bulletin we in- 
formed members that in accordance with the 
usual custom of drawing drafts on members for 
dues, drafts would be forwarded to them by our 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Reynolds, through the Des 
Moines National Bank, Des Moines, Iowa, for dues for 
the present fiscal year ending September 1, 1912. 

The annual dues are payable in advance, and we 
again bring this matter to the attention of members 
for their information. It is a pleasure to report that 
a large proportion of these drafts have already been 
honored. 


It is necessary to have a stated period of the 
year for collecting all dues, and we find that the draft 
system is the most feasible method for it avoids any 
unnecessary’ delay in correspondence, which might 
otherwise ensue. 


CIPHER CODE SUPPLEMENT—CHANGE IN KEY 
TO TEST WORDS IN CODE, ETC. 


HE attention of our members is called to a cir- 
T cular letter sent to them under date of August 
15, 1911, relating to a supplement in our Cipher 

Code and a key to the test words in the Code en- 
closed therein as well as a reference to the work of 
our Committee on Fidelity Bonds and Burglary In- 
surance, in connection with a uniform burglary and 
robbery policy, which has been adopted and copy- 
righted, and which will prove to be of particular ad- 
vantage to members who may use this form of policy. 


This letter also referred to the new Numerical 
System for registering out-of-town items (com- 
monly known as transit items), which designate the 
endorsers and drawees, as recommended by the Clear- 
ing House Section and adopted by the Executive 
Council of the Association. 

This System has received the hearty approval of 
a large portion of our members, and those which have 
not been supplied with their respective numbers may 
secure the same by addressing the General Secretary 
of the Association. 


The supplement to the Code has been compiled 
in dictionary words (instead of artificial words), and 
may be used in place of pages 52 to 60, inclusive, of 
the Code now in use. 

The change in the key to the test words in the 
Code became effective September 5, 1911, and there- 
fore the old key should be destroyed. 
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MEMBERSHIP SIGN AS A PROTECTION AGAINST 
CRIME. 


NFORMATION has come to the office of the Asso- 

ciation through various channels and from personal 

observation of the officers that frequently the 
membership sign, with the insert therein show- 
ing dues paid for the current year, is not displayed 
in a conspicuous place in the bank. 

All members have been supplied with a metal 
frame and inserts for same. New inserts have re- 
cently been mailed to those members who have paid 
their dues for the fiscal year ending September Ist, 
1912, and should be substituted in place of the one 
now in the frame. 

A reproduction of the sign is herein shown, and 
it is very important that the sign should be conspicu- 
ously displayed over the paying teller’s window. 

Bank criminals are deterred by fear of’ punish- 
ment from committing a crime of any nature on a 
bank in which the membership sign appears, fully 
realizing that the protection and safeguards thrown 
around banking institutions which are members of 
the Association are far-reaching. They know that 
the Protective Department of the Association, in 
conjunction with its Detective Agency, would relent- 
lessly pursue them to every corner of the world, and 
that they would be punished to the full extent of the 
law. 

Criminals making depredations on our members 
have, on numerous occasions, voluntarily admitted 
that had they known the bank was a member of the 
American Bankers Association they never would have 
committed an offense against it. It is a fact that 
when a burglary or sneak-theft has been committed, 
the criminals on discovering afterwards that the 
bank was a member of the Association have returned 
to the owners the bonds or currency stolen. 

Our members will therefore appreciate the fact 
that a conspicuous display of the membership sign 
means the saving to them of considerable annoy- 
ance and possible loss through attempted burglary, 
hold-ups, sneak-thefts, forgeries, swindles, etc., as 
well as unnecessary expenditure by the Association, 
to track criminals who might otherwise depredate 
upon them. 

Such respect shown for the sign by criminals is 
certainly worthy of note and, therefore, members 
should see to it that the sign, and insert therein show- 
ing dues paid for the fiscal year ending September 
1st, 1912, is hung in a conspicuous place in the bank 
—preferably the teller’s window. 
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LAW COMMITTEE. 


HE Law Committee of the Association held a 
meeting on August 22d, in New York, at which 
all members were present, on the subject of the 

resolution, adopted by the Executive Council last 
May, which instructed the Committee to investigate 
and report to the Council at its next meeting the con- 
ditions in certain specified States which led to the 
adoption in those States of the principle of special 
investment for savings deposits, with the opinion of 
the Committee as to the conditions under which the 
adoption of this principle in other States is practica- 
ble. 

A preliminary meeting of the Committee was held 
on May 8th last to consider what steps should be 
taken under this resolution, at which time it was de- 
cided to address a general letter of inquiry to State 
Bank Commissioners, Secretaries of State Bankers 
Associations and others in those States which now 
have a Segregation law. 


At the August meeting above referred to, con- 


sideration was given to the various replies received 
by the Committee to its letters of inquiry and it was 
resolved that open hearings be had in the cities of 
Cleveland and Detroit on two consecutive days in 
September, to which meetings those interested in the 
subject be invited to attend. 


BILLS OF LADING,. 


HE Committee on Bills of Lading of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association held a session at the 
Association offices September 1, 1911, to con- 

sider the details of a plan for a Central Bureau of 
Registry in the City of New York for export cotton 
bills. The Committee was represented by Clay H. 
Hollister, of Grand Rapids, Mich., Chairman; J. A. 
Lewis, of St. Louis; William Ingle, of Baltimore; F. 
I. Kent, of New York, and Thomas B. Paton, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Association. Charles Godchaux, 
of New Orleans, represented the Southern bankers, 
and Mr. Charles S. Haight, the Liverpool Cotton Com- 
mittee. Others present were John EB. Gardin, of the 
National City Bank; Max May, of the Guaranty 
Trust Co., and Walter E. Frew, of the Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York. 


After an all day meeting the Bills of Lading Com- 
mittee authorized its Counsel, Mr. Paton, to make 
public the following minute: 


At its meeting held in Nashville, May 2, 1911, 
this Committee approved the general principle of the 
Plan submitted in the report of the Sub-Committee 
for the validation of cotton bills including the estab- 
lishment of a central bureau in the City of New 


York, with the understanding that the details of such 
plan would be subsequently worked out and consid- 
ered before giving final approval and recommendation 
of said plan, 

It subsequently developed that while the plan for 
validation had the universal approval of the banks of 
the country, the proposition for a central bureau met 
with objection by certain of the Southern bankers 
and cotton interests. 

At to-day’s meeting of the Committee, the South- 
ern bankers were represented by Mr. Godchaux, of 
New Orleans, and Mr. Haight represented the Liver- 
pool Cotton Conference. Full consideration was given 
to all the objections and upon close analysis they 
were found to be based upon the following grounds: 


First: That the plan would give certain advan- 
tage to exchange buyers in New York City by rea- 
son of the fact that the central bureau would be there 
located. 

Second. That the plan in its operation would 
prevent the ready negotiation, acceptance and pay- 
ment of drafts drawn against cotton shipments. 


Third. That under the plan the foreign buyer 
would not properly discriminate in the selection of 
his agents. 


Fourth. That the form of notification to the cen- 
tral bureau, as proposed, might be construed as plac- 
ing additional responsibility upon the exchange buy- 
ing banks for genuineness of bills of lading. 


To obviate the first objection it was suggested, 
with the assent of the representative of the foreign 
interests, that the central bureau, instead of sending 
acknowledgments of each bill of lading, in response 
to notification, should give no information to any one 
concerned, except only in cases where particular bills 
of lading had been found forged or otherwise inef- 
fective, thus preventing the pyramiding or cumula- 
tion of losses. The Committee considered that the 
change thus proposed. would remove the first objec- 
tion. 

As to the second objection, the inquiry was spe- 
cifically made of the representative of the foreign in- 
terests whether it was the intention of the foreign 
bankers to refuse or delay the acceptance of drafts 
until they would hear from the Central Bureau. He 
replied that such an idea has never been entertained; 
that the Central Bureau is not expected to receive an 
application from a European banker at all. That 
nobody has ever thought of such a thing. The Com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that there was no 
ground for the second objection and that interior 
bills will, as heretofore, be honored on presentation, 
in accordance with their terms both in this country 
and abroad and without regard to any work of in- 
vestigation by the Central Bureau. 
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Concerning the third objection, the Committee 
thought that the initial American bank would be as- 
sumed to have closer information of the responsibility 
of its clients and that even assuming a failure to 
properly discriminate in the selection of his agents, 
by the foreign buyer, the loss from any fraudulent 
transaction, in view of the existence of a Central 
Bureau, would be of comparatively trifling character. 

With regard to the fourth objection concerning 
responsibility from the form of notification, this ques- 
tion was submitted to the General Counsel of the 
American Bankers Association and such change was 
made by him in the draft as to make it clear that the 
bank handling the bill of lading held the same as a 
pledgee merely, for collateral security, and assumed 
no responsibility for its genuineness or for the quan- 
tity or quality of the cotton described therein. 

All the objections being eliminated, the Com- 
mittee reached the conclusion that the plan was a 
valuable one in safeguarding against forgery and 
should have at least a fair trial. 

The Committee therefore recommends that, with 
the changes above enumerated, the proposed plan for 
the establishment of a Central Bureau in the City of 
New York be given favorable consideration by the ex- 


change buying banks of the country and announces 
that in making this recommendation it does not in 
any manner wish to convey the impression that the 
proposed plan is to at all interfere with the main 
purpose of the Committee in securing legislation now 
before Congress in the form of the Stevens bill. 


TAXATION OF POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITS. 


N a recent opinion Attorney-General Carmody, of 
New York, has ruled that deposits in the postal 
savings banks in the State are subject to taxation; 
that the State law which exempts from taxation the 
deposits in any bank for savings which are due de- 
positors was intended to apply only to savings banks 
organized under the law of New York and while the 
same consideration of policy which induced the Leg- 
islature to exempt deposits in savings banks from 
taxation might apply to deposits in postal savings 
banks, the existing legislation cannot be so construed. 

It is understood that the officials of the Post Of- 
fice Department in Washington take a different view 
of the matter and it is quite likely that the ques- 
tion will be taken to the courts. 


OPINIONS. 


Summary of Questions Received and Opinions Rendered to Members of the Association. 


LOANS ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


Banks should not accept as collateral for loans 
documents in the form of warehouse receipts issued 
by warehousemen to themselves for their own goods. 


From Washington.—I am enclosing a clipping 
taken from one of the financial papers. The clipping 
is as follows: 


LENDING ON WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS. 


A decision of importance to banks, involv- 
ing the making of loans on warehouse receipts 
on whiskey, has been rendered by the U. S. Cir- 
cuit Court of the Eastern District, which includes 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. The 
decision reversed a recent ruling of the lower 
court, which held such certificates were valid as 
against claims made by other creditors. The 
latter decision was handed down six months ago. 

The matter was one of considerable impor- 
tance to banks in this section, where loans were 
advanced on these receipts and they were con- 
sidered desirable collateral in instances where 
the standard brands were concerned. 

In the failure of the Millbourne Mills of this 
city (Philadelphia) banks lost no small sum as 
a result of loans on warehouse receipts of grain. 
The company ran its own warehouse. In the 
case of whiskey, the Government control of the 
product in bond minimizes the liability of loss to 
the lender. 


The clipping, as you will see, states that a de- 
cision of importance to banks, involving the making 
of loans on warehouse receipts on whiskey, has been 
rendered by the United States Circuit Court, East- 
ern District, Pa., reversing a recent ruling of the 
lower court, which held such certificates valid as 
against the claims of other creditors. Is the state- 
ment in the clipping correct? If so, it seems to me 
this is a most important decision to banks that are 
daily advancing money upon strength of warehouse 
receipts as collateral. 


The decision referred to in the clipping is sim- 
ply one of a number which teach that banks must be 
careful not to loan money upon the security of docu- 
ments in the form of warehouse receipts for grain 
or flour or whiskey issued by so-called warehouse- 
men upon their own goods, for if the latter become 
bankrupt such warehouse receipts are invalid against 
creditors or trustees in bankruptcy of the issuers. 
Such documents are not recognized in law as ware- 
house receipts at all. The decision does not touch 
the case where the owner of goods deposits them in 
a warehouse and receives a negotiable receipt upon 
which a bank makes advances; such receipts are 
perfectly good collateral. The class.of receipts to 
be guarded against by the banks are those issued by 
warehousemen to themselves, for their own goods 
and indorsed over as collateral. 

To constitute a valid pledge of personal property 
there must be delivery of possession, actual or con- 
structive. When the owner of goods deposits them in 
a warehouse and takes a negotiable receipt which he 
pledges to a bank, the holding of the receipt is con- 
structive possession of the goods and the pledge is 
valid and effectual, but when the owner of a ware- 
house issues a receipt to himself for his own goods 
and pledges this to a bank, the courts hold the 
pledge invalid as against creditors and that there is 
neither actual nor constructive delivery of possession 
of the goods. 


Preceding the case referred to in the clipping, 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Third 
Circuit, rendered an important decision upon this 
question. Fourth Street National Bank v. Millbourne 
Mills Co.’s Trustee, 172 Fed., 177, decided August, 
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i909. The mill company issued certificates for grain 
and flour stored in its warehouse subject to its order 
and indorsed the certificates to the bank as security 
for loans more than four months prior to its bank- 
ruptcy. It was held that the bank had no case as 
against the trustee. The court said: “The certifi- 
cates, admittedly, cannot be sustained as warehouse 
receipts, however they may bear that form. A man 
cannot make a warehouse of himself as to his own 
goods. Neither, there having been no delivery of 
the property, was there a valid pledge.” It was held 
that the Company could not by issuing and pledging 
its warehouse receipts, make a valid transfer as 
against its creditors of property which remained in 
its possession and under its control without any- 
thing to distinguish it from its other property or to 
indicate that it was not the unqualified owner. 


Following this came the case of Miller Pure Rye 
Distilling Co., 175 Fed., 606, decided February, 1910. 
In this case a distilling company issued to itself 
warehouse certificates for whiskey stored in its 
bonded warehouse, indorsed the certificates and 
pledged them to a bank as security for a loan. The 
District Judge held, in this case, that there was a 
distinction between these whiskey certificates and 
the flour and grain certificates in the Millbourne case 
because of the fact that the pledged property was 
stored in a bonded warehouse, established and main- 
tained under the laws of the United States; that in 
such case the proprietor was a bailee and physical 
delivery of the property in his warehouse was not 
necessary in order to validate a sale or a pledge; 
therefore, the bank to whom the certificates had been 
pledged obtained constructive possession and was 
entitled to the whiskey as against the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. This is the decision which, as stated in the 
clipping, has been reversed by the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals; so that under the law as it 
now exists, no distinction is to be made between whis- 
key certificates issued by the proprietor of a bonded 
warehouse for his own whiskey and certificates for 
flour and grain and other commodities issued by the 
proprietors of other than hondeéd warehouses, for 
their own goods. In all such cases the certificates 
are not, in law, warehouse receipts and the bank to 
which such documents are pledged, acquires no valid 
title as pledgee and no right to the stored goods 
which can be maintained as against creditors of the 
so-called warehousemen. 

I have not, as yet, seen a report of this decision 
of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, re- 
versing the lower court, in the Miller Pure Rye Dis- 
tilling Company case; but in the case of Rohrer, 186 
Fed., 997, involving the same question, the manu- 
script of such decision is referred to and concurred 
in. In the Rohrer case a distiller issued warehouse 
receipts against his own whiskey which he lodged 
with banks and other lenders as security for ad- 
vances. Afterwards he failed. The certificate hold- 
ers are held to have no claim as against the trustee 
in bankruptcy of Rohrer. In effect the court holds 
that a pledge, to be valid, requires delivery of pos- 
session either actual or constructive; that where the 
owner puts his goods in a warehouse and takes a 
negotiable receipt which he pledges to another, the 
pledgee obtains symbolical possession of the goods 
by pledge of the receipt, but this is not so where the 


owner of the goods issues a warehouse receipt to him- 
self therefor and pledges such receipt; that a man 
cannot make a warehouse of himself as to his own 
goods and in such case no valid pledge is created as 
there is neither actual nor symbolical delivery of the 
property; and that the rule equally applies where the 
proprietor of a bonded warehouse issues receipts to 
himself for his own whiskey, as the proprietor’s pos- 
session is complete and there is nothing about the 
whiskey to indicate that any one else has any interest 
in it, except the government, whose interest is sim- 
ply for the payment of taxes. 


I have gone into this subject at some length as 
it is one of importance for the attention of the banks. 
It appears that numerous loans have been made on 
grain,’ flour and whiskey receipts, issued by ware- 
housemen to themselves, and a number of banks 
have suffered loss from failure to observe the legal 
distinction above stated between warehouse receipts 
issued to others for goods stored, which are valid, and 
similar receipts issued by the warehouseman to him- 
self for his own goods, which are invalid. 


The Uniform Warehouse Receipts Act provides 
that “warehouse receipts may be issued by any 
warehouseman,” and defines a warehouseman as “a 
person lawfully engaged in the business of storing 
goods for profit.” But while a person or corporation 
who keeps and stores the goods of another for hire 
is a warehouseman, many courts hold, as already 
shown, that a person cannot be a warehouseman of 
his own goods, and this distinction is important to 
observe in the interest of safety. 


NECESSITY OF PROTEST. 


Protest is only necessary in case of foreign bills 
of exchange, but is permitted in case of inland bills 
and notes, as a convenient means of proving dishonor. 


From Washington.—I understand that the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law says it is not necessary to 
protest an inland bill, while at the same time I note 
that nearly every check received by us through the 
mails from our different cérrespondents within the 
State says “Protest if not paid.” I can’t understand 
why the items are sent with that notation, when the 
law says it isn’t necessary. I feel that it is hardship 
enough for a customer to have his check: dishonored 
for non-payment and returned, but to add additional 
fees, when not necessary, it seems to me that the 
bankers are adding insult to injury by protesting. 

If this matter could be discussed so as to give us 
a clear understanding of the law, I am sure it would 
be greatly appreciated by a great many bank men 
in the State. 


The Negotiable Instruments Law requires pro- 
test of a foreign bill of exchange but provides that 
“where a bill does not appear on its face to be a 
foreign bill, protest thereof in case of dishonor is 
unnecessary.”. In the case of other than foreign ‘bills, 
that is to say, inland bills and promissory notes, 
there is this further provision: “Where any negoti- 
able instrument has been dishonored it may be pro- 
tested for non-acceptance or non-payment, as the 
case may be; but protest is not required except in 
case of foreign bills.” 

In other words, the Act requires protest only in 
the case of foreign bills and says it is unnecessary 
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in the case of inland bills and notes, but at the same 
time expressly permits and makes lawful protest in 
such cases. 

The object of permitting protest of inland bills 
is to enable the holder to obtain a convenient means 
of proving dishonor in case he is compelled to bring 
suit on the paper, as the notary’s certificate of pro- 
test is admitted as prima facie evidence to prove dis- 
honor and obviates the necessity of calling witnesses 
and proving that fact by other evidence. 

It must be remembered that the Act provides 
rules governing the rights of holders and liabilities 


of parties to negotiable instruments and has not codi-. 


fied the rules of the law merchant governing the 
duties and liabilities of a collecting agent to his prin- 
cipal and that one of the primary duties of a col- 
lecting bank is to follow instructions. Where, there- 
fore, a bank undertakes a collection and is instructed 
to protest an inland bill if not paid, it is bound to 
follow such instruction on pain of liability for any 
resulting damage in the event of refusal. If the bank 
itself owned the dishonored bill or check, due de- 
mand and notice of dishonor would be all that -was 
legally necessary to preserve recourse upon parties 
contingently liable, and if it chose to merely take 
these steps and omit the formal notarial protest in 
any case where it did not care to add extra cost upon 
the parties liable, it might safely do so; but where 
the bank is a collecting agent and has positive in- 
structions to make protest, the safer course if the 
service is undertaken at all is to follow such instruc- 
tions. I do not think the interests of the drawing 
customer should be of paramount consideration, but 
rather the interests of the owner of the paper. A 
drawer should not put out his paper where there are 
insufficient funds in the hands of the drawee to meet 
it and if, by so doing, he is saddled with additional 
costs of protest, he is the author of his own injury. 


RETURN FOR CORPORATION TAX. 


Concerning remission of penalty where three 
days’ delay in making return unintentional, but be- 
cause of error of mailing clerk. 


From Oklahoma.—Our return of annual net in- 
come for the year 1910 was received by the Collector 
March 4th, 1911. We were notified by the Collector 
to make .an offer, if we pleased, in compromise, as 
the law allowed us to offer. In order to test the mat- 
ter, on July 22d we wrote the Commissioner, stating 
that our report was made out some time before 
March 1, 1911, but through some error of the mailing 
clerk, or some other employe, was not mailed in time 
to reach his office. At the same time we enclosed 
$1.00 as our compromise offer. To-day we received 
the communication back from the Commissioner re- 
turning the $1.00 offered, saying that this amount 
was too trivial for consideration, in view of the 
penalty prescribed by law for this offense, and should 
we desire to make a more substantial offer, same 
might be made to the Collector. 

We are at a loss to know just what to do. Our 
taxes were paid and receipted on June 8th, and only 
amounted to $112.50. Your reply, together with any 
information you may give us, as to the manner in 
which other banking corporations treat this matter, 
will be greatly appreciated. 


The law requires a true and accurate return to 
be made on or before the 1st of March, and in case 
of “refusal or neglect” authorizes a penalty of 50 
per cent. additional. 
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It would seem in a case such as this where there 
has been no wilful refusal, but return has been ac- 
tually made out and the only irregularity has been 
the error of your mailing clerk by reason of which 
the return is four days late, the facts should appeal 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for an en- 
tire remission of the penalty. Fifty per cent. is a 
very heavy penalty, and where there is no wilful re- 
fusal or neglect, but a mere slip-up in your mailing 
department, it would seem but just that the penalty 
should be remitted. 


I would suggest that you write the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue at Washington, state fully the 
facts showing that the return was made out before 
the 1st of March and that it is not a case of wilful 
refusal or neglect, but an error of your mailing clerk, 
and asking him, in view of these facts, to remit the 
penalty. 


I have no information as to how other banking 
corporations who may have failed to get their re- 
turns in in time have been treated. Last July (see 
Journal for July, 1910, page 10) upon a question 
from Mississippi, where a bank mailed its return at 
noon March ist, and it should have reached the 
Collector the same evening at 6 o’clock, but did not, 
and 50 per cent. was imposed, I gave it as my opin- 
ion that the adding of 50 per cent. in such a case 
strained the law very much and that it was ques- 
tionable whether placing the return in the Post Of- 
fice addressed to the Collector on March ist, was not 
a sufficient compliance with the law that the return 
“shall be made” on or before March ist, even though 
the Collector did not receive it until the following 
day. But this is not your case as your return was 
not mailed until after March Ist. 


I am sorry that I have not information to give 
you as to the experience of other banks and corpor- 
ations in such cases, but, as said, I think the best 
course would be to make a strong plea to the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, unless you can com- 
promise with the Collector for a nominal amount. 


BANK AS GUARANTOR. 


Banking corporation has no power to guaranty 
debt of another im which it has no interest. 


From Louisiana.—Referring to your reply to in- 
quiry from Tennessee, Page 27, Volume 4, No. 1, 
July, 1911 issue Journal of the A. B. A., we wish to 
be informed if your opinion therein would cover 
peer tas State banks and trust banks are con- 
cerned. 


The reply in the July Journal cited cases to the 
effect that a national bank had no power to bind 
itself by telegraphic guaranty that draft of A on B 
would be paid. The same underlying principle upon 
which these decisions are based applies to State 
banks and trust companies, namely, that a banking 
corporation has no power to become surety or guar- 
antor of the debt of another. “In the absence of an 
express grant of authority a guaranty 
from which the bank derives no substantial benefit, 
of the performance of the obligation of another, in 
which it has no interest, is beyond the powers of 
the corporation.” Mine and Smelter Supply Co. v. 
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Stockgrowers’ Bank, 173 Fed. 859, 865. “Unless es- 
pecially authorized by law, a bank has no power to 
make a guaranty except for the protection of its own 
rights or as an incident to the transaction of its own 
business.” Ayer v. Hughes, 69 S. E. 657. See also, 
Bacon v. Farmers’ Bank, 79 Mo. App. 406; Merchants’ 
Bank of Valdosta v. Baird, 160 Fed. 642, 645. 

There may be cases where, notwithstanding the 
want of power, the bank will be bound on its con- 
tract in behalf of another to a person relying there- 
on, without notice of such want of power. For ex- 
ample, in Mine & Smelter Supply Co. v. Stockgrow- 
ers’ Bank (Supra) H, a customer of the bank owed 
S $20,000 and the bank had promised to loan H that 
amount with which to pay S. As part of the trans- 
action the bank executed and delivered its check to 
S for $5,000. Sued on the check, the bank contended 
the execution and delivery thereof were beyond its 
powers as being a guaranty of the debt of another. 
The Court held that while a mere guaranty by the 
bank to S, without benefit to the bank, of the debt 
of H, would be unquestionably beyond its power, the 
check was more than a guaranty and S had a right 
to rely on the presumption that it was issued against 
value; that the case was different from those where 
the obligation of the bank evidenced a mere guar- 
anty of another’s debt, without the bank taking com- 
mercial paper or other lawful security for the obliga- 
tion, and the party to whom the guaranty was made 
had constructive notice of that fact. 

Where, however, in cases such as we considered 
in the article published in the July Journal, the bank 
wires that A’s draft on B will be paid, this on its 
face evidences a contract to answer for the debt of 
another and is constructive notice of the bank’s want 
of power so that the recipient of such a wire would 
rely on the same at his peril. For unless he can 
prove that the bank received full value for making 
such a contract, or that it was made for its own 
benefit, the bank’s defense of want of power will 
probably prevail. 


BANK AS POSTAL SAVINGS DEPOSITORY. 


Where state law prohibits bank from pledging 
its assets as security for deposits, question consid- 
ered whether bonds borrowed can be lawfully pledged 
as security for postal savings deposits. 


From Wisconsin.—It is the practice of some of 
the large banks in New York City to carry in their 
Statement the item “Bonds Borrowed.” We would 
appreciate it if you would give us some explanation 
of this practice or refer us to some authority who 
can. We are interested because of the fact that 
.Wisconsin banks under the present State banking 
law are unable to qualify as depositories for postal 
funds. The law provides that none of its securities 
may be hypothecated to any depositor as security 
for the deposit. The Government requires that cer- 
tain bonds be deposited as security for postal de- 
Posits and it has occurred to us that this bank might 
borrow bonds and put them up as security. 

Any information you can give us in this matter 
will be greatly appreciated by us and might be of 
value to many of the members of the American 
Bankers Association in Wisconsin. 


Bonds are sometimes borrowed by a National 
bank for the purpose of depositing them to obtain 
additional circulation or to lodge as security for 


Government or City or State deposits, at times when 
it is to the interest of the bank to borrow the bonds 
at % or 1 per cent. rather than buy them outright at 
the prevailing market price. 

The Wisconsin law governing State banks pro- 
vides that: “no bank . . . . shall give prefer- 
ence to any depositor or creditor by pledging the as- 
sets of the bank as collateral security . .. . ” 
If the bank owned the bonds it could not, therefore, 
as you say, pledge them as security for postal 
deposits. The question would arise whether bonds, 
not owned by the bank, but borrowed, could be used 
for this purpose. 

The object of the law is to prevent preference 
of one depositor or creditor over another in event of 
failure of the bank. This is sought to be accom- 
plished by prohibiting the specific pledging of the 
bank’s assets. But where the bank does not pledge 
its own assets, but the property of some one else, 
is the law violated? By this means one depositor, the 
Government, is given a preference but not by the 
pledge of the bank’s assets, but of another’s assets. 
Assuming the bonds negotiable the owner cannot get 
back his bonds, but would have a claim for their value 
against the bank. If the bonds could be established 
as a trust fund which the receiver would have to an- 
swer for at full value, then the result would be vir- 
tually a preference as against the other depositors 
or creditors; if, however, the owner of the bonds 
should be held only entitled to share pro rata with 
the other creditors, the case would be different. 

I think it is somewhat doubtful whether under 
this provision of the Wisconsin Banking Law, bonds 
borrowed could be pledged to secure a single depos- 
itor and would suggest your obtaining the opinion of 
the Commissioner of the State Banking Department 
or of the Attorney-General of the State upon the 
question. 


DUTY OF COLLECTING BANK. 


Concerning the protest of items, and especially 
small items, in absence of instructions. 


From Oklahoma.—We get a good many items, 
such as time and sight drafts, promissory notes, 
drafts with bills of lading attached, etc., bearing no 
instructions as to protest. In such cases we are 
frequently doubtful what course to pursue, and 
should like to know just what the law governing the 
same is. Then on small cash items such as personal 
checks, with no instructions, what shall govern— 
small items, $10 and under? 


It is a good general rule to follow to protest items 
unless otherwise instructed making exceptions, of 
course, in particular instances where protest would 
not seem necessary. A collecting bank is bound by 
law to exercise reasonable diligence in making pre- 
sentment and taking the necessary steps upon dis- 
honor to hold parties contingently liable upon the 
paper. What should be done in any particular case 
depends, of course, upon the nature of the item. In 
case of a small check, under $10, drawn and payable 
in the same State so as not to require protest as a 
foreign bill of exchange, it might be all right to omit 
protest and save the cost, preserving the liability of 
the indorser by merely giving due notice of dishonor. 
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Where bank receiving check for collection mails 
direct to drawee and fails to hear from same for over 
two years, during which time drawee’s name disap- 
pears from bank directory, opinion that bank is re- 
sponsible to customer for any loss resulting—Agree- 
ment on deposit slip does not relieve bank from con- 
sequences of its own negligence. 


From Georgia.—On Sept. 13, 1909, one of our de- 
positors handed us a check for collection to be cred- 
ited to his account when paid. Our records show 
check forwarded to Oregon Banking Co., Houston, 
Texas. We have not received returns for the check 
and our letter has not been returned undelivered, yet 
our return card was on the envelope. The check was 
addressed to the bank it was drawn on for collec- 
tion, but now we cannot find any such bank in di- 
rectory. 

Our customer has always made his deposit on 
our regular deposit ticket, on which we state that 
the bank assumes no responsibility for losses in 
mail, etc. We did not give any receipt for check in 
question; customer only handed it for collection with- 
out making a deposit ticket. Now he wants the 
amount of the check placed to his credit or the orig- 
inal check returned to him. 

Are we liable to him for loss of check? 


The case, as stated, is that two years ago your 
customer deposited with you for collection a check 
on a Texas bank which you forwarded by mail ad- 
dressed to the bank upon which drawn, but have 
never since heard from the check, although your re- 
turn card was on the envelope; that the name of the 
bank to whom you forwarded the check does not 
now appear in the Bankers’ Directory and that your 
customer now demands either the original check or 
a credit for its amount. 


I think under these facts that you are liable to 
your customer for any loss he may sustain because 
of this check. A collecting bank is charged with 
the duty of exercising due diligence in the collection 
of paper for its customer. It is held quite generally 
by the courts that the sending of an item direct to 
the bank upon which it is drawn for payment is such 
negligence as will make the sending bank liable for 
any resulting loss. 


In this case it does not appear whether the item 
ever reached the drawee or whether it was lost in the 
mail. As your return card was printed on the en- 
velope it is fair to presume that the check was de- 
livered to the drawee bank and never remitted for. 
Even were the check lost in the mail and never re- 
ceived by the drawee, the law imposes a duty upon 
the sending bank, when a forwarded item is not 
heard from in due course of mail to diligently trace 
it up and endeavor to find out what has become of 
it and to notify the depositor so that, if lost, prompt 
steps may be taken to procure a duplicate or to pre- 
pare a copy or written particulars which can be pre- 
sented for payment and the rights of the customer 
preserved. It is not stated that any such efforts to 
trace the check were made. 


The agreements on the deposit slip which you 
enclose would not apply to this particular check as it 
was handed to the bank for collection without such 
slip. But even if applicable, although the slip con- 
tains a provision that “the bank assumes no responsi- 
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bility for neglect or default of collecting agents or 
losses occurring in the mails,” there is nothing there- 
in which relieves the bank from the consequences of 
its own negligence. I think, therefore, under the 
facts as stated your bank would be held liable to its 
customer for any loss sustained by him by reason of 
the non-collection of this check. 


COMPETENCY OF NOTARY. 


Statute in Montana qualifies notaries who are 
stockholders of banks to take acknowledgments and 
make protests of paper in which bank interested. 


From Montana.—Referring to article in August 
Journal in re Competency of Notary, how would you 
answer the question with reference to Montana? 


The legislature of Montana in 1909 (Chap. 177) 
enacted the proposed law drafted by General Counsel 
on behalf of the Association to qualify notaries who 
are stockholders of banks to take acknowledgments 
or make protest of paper in which the bank is in- 
terested. The law provides: 


. It shall be lawful for any notary public who 
is a stockholder, director, officer or employe of 
‘a bank or other corporation to take the acknowl- 
edgment of any party to any written instrument 
executed to or by such corporation, or to ad- 
minister an oath to any other stockholder, di- 
rector, officer, employe or agent of such corpor- 
ation, or to protest for non-acceptance or non- 
payment bills of exchange, drafts, checks, notes 
and other negotiable instruments which may be 
owned or held for collection by such corporation: 
Provided, it shall be unlawful for any notary 
public to take the acknowledgment of an instru- 
ment by or to a bank or other corporation of 
which he is a stockholder, director, officer, or 
employe, where such notary is a party to such in- 
strument, either individually or as a representa- 
tive of such corporation, or to protest any nego- 
tiable instrument owned or held for collection 
by such corporation, where such notary is in- 
dividually a party to such instrument. 


COMPETENCY OF NOTARY. 


Question of competency of notary who is cash- 
ier, stockholder and director of West Virginia bank 
to protest paper owned by the bank*‘and items re- 
ceived by it for collection. 


From West Virginia.—Does a notary public who 
is cashier and a stockholder and director of a na- 
tional bank in this State have a perfect legal right 
to protest checks or notes or other collections re- 
ceived in the mail subject to protest, if not paid. 
Also paper held by the bank as owner. 


I think the notary would be perfectly competent 
to protest checks or notes held by the bank for col- 
lection. In case of paper owned by the bank, how- 
ever, the question is not free from doubt whether the 
notary would be competent or whether he would be 
disqualified because of his stock ownership. Many 
courts have held that a notary who is a stockholder 
is incompetent to take acknowledgments of instru- 
ments running to the bank, but there have been very 
few decisions on the question of the notary’s com- 
petency, when a stockholder, to protest paper owned 
by the bank. In one of the States, the courts have 
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made a distinction between the two cases and held 
the notary-stockholder disqualified to take acknowl- 
edgments, but competent to make protests of paper 
owned by the bank. In the absence of any judicial 
declaration of the law by the West Virginia courts, 
it would probably be safer for the notary who is a 
stockholder and director not to protest paper owned 
by the bank, but to have protest made by an inde- 
pendent notary. When at the West Virginia con- 
vention in July, I explained the desirability of having 
enacted in your State the Association measure de- 
signed to qualify notaries in such cases. 


INDORSEMENT OF PAST-DUE NOTE. 


Payee indorsing note after maturity becomes lia- 
ble as indorser of instrument payable on demand— 
Liability depends upon whether demand of payment 
and notice of dishonor are in reasonable time. 


From Idaho.—A gave B a note for $100 payable 
one year from date, bearing interest at 10 per cent., 
payable annually. B gave the note to C in payment 
of a $90 store bill, the note being past due when 
transferred to C, and indorsed by B without quali- 
fication. About one year later C requested A to 
pay the note and informed B verbally that A refused 
to pay the note and that he (C) held B liable for 
the payment of the note, to which B replied that in 
indorsing a past due note he did not guarantee pay- 
ment. One year after, C informs B by letter that he 
held him liable and threatens to start suit against 
B for the principal and interest. No interest was 
paid. Can C hold B for the payment of the note and 
interest? 


B in indorsing the past due note became liable 
as indorser, but the question is whether demand of 
payment and notice of dishonor were made and given 
in due season to preserve his liability to the holder. 


The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that 
“where an instrument is. indorsed when 
overdue it is as regards the person so ... . 
indorsing it, payable on demand.” According to that 
law an instrument payable on demand must be pre- 
sented within a reasonable time to hold the indorser 
and in determining what is a reasonable time, con- 
sideration must be had of the nature of the instru- 
ment, the usage of trade, if any, and the facts of the 
particular case. 


In this case demand of payment was not made 
and notice of dishonor given the indorser, B, until 
one year after the indorsement. In the case of a 
check a year’s delay in demanding payment would 
unquestionably discharge an indorser, but in the 
case of a demand note, and especially a demand note 
bearing interest as in this case, “payable annually,” 
the question whether a year’s delay in making de- 
mand and giving notice will discharge the indorser 
is not so certain. 


It was formerly the law in New York (differing 
from some of the other States) that a demand note 
“with interest” was a continuing security upon which 
the indorser was liable until actual demand, but the 
Negotiable Instruments Law changed this rule. In 
Commercial National Bank v. Zimmerman, 185 N. Y. 
210, decided in 1906, it was held that 3% years’ delay 
in presenting an interest bearing demand note was 
not reasonable and the indorser was discharged. But 


in Schlesinger v. Schultz, 110 App. Div. 356, the New 
York Supreme Court, App. Div. First Department, 
held in December, 1905, that presentment within ten 
months of a note payable on demand with interest 
was within a reasonable time to hold the indorser. 
The Court said: “There is nothing in the transaction 
to indicate that the parties intended that it should 
be presented for payment either immediately or 
within a very short time . . We think a 
reasonable period of credit was intended and that 
presentment within ten months was timely to hold 
the indorser.” But in this case the indorsement was 
made for the accommodation of the maker to en- 
able him to raise money on the note, which is a dif- 
ferent case from the one now presented, where the 
indorser transferred it for value to another. In a 
case in Maine, Yates v. Goodwin, 96 Me. 90, where 
a demand note bore interest at less than the statutory 
rate and was given for money loaned and intended to 
be an investment, a failure to make immediate de- 
mand and a delay of eight months in making demand 
was held not unreasonable and the indorser was not 
released. 


In a case in Iowa, Anderson v. First National 
Bank, 122 N. W. 918, a demand certificate of deposit 
was issued on July 24, 1907, and on August 28 in- 
dorsed by the payee to a bank which held the same 
until November 25th, when the issuing bank hav- 
ing closed, demand was made of the receiver and 
notice of dishonor given the indorser. The certificate 
had on the back a provision that it would bear 3 
per cent. interest if left six months and no interest if 
drawn before the six months. The holder contended 
that by virtue of this provision it was entitled to re- 
frain from making demand for a period of six months 
so as to be entitled to receive six months interest and 
that a delay of less than that period must be said, 
as matter of law, to be not unreasonable. The court 
admitted that there might be some force in this con- 
tention if it could be held that the printed matter 
on the back of the certificate was a part of the con- 
tract between the depositor and the bank; but in 
view of the peculiar way in which the interest clause 
was printed and the fact that it contained the printed 
signatures of three different banks the court declined 
to regard it as a part of the contract and held by 
reason of other circumstances, namely, that at the 
time in question there was a condition of panic when 
every holder of bank paper was using increased dili- 
gence to avoid loss, the holding of this certificate 
from August until November before presenting for 
payment was unreasonable and discharged the in- 
dorser. 


It will be seen from the above cases that the 
question of reasonable time depends more or less 
upon the facts of each particular case. In the case 
of the note under consideration, in view of the fact 
that such note, indorsed after maturity, bore inter- 
est at 10 per cent., payable annually, it might possi- 
bly be held that the indorser intended that the in- 
dorsee might hold the note a year before presenting 
in order to earn a second year’s interest, but I in- 
cline to the view that such a ruling would not be 
made, especially in view of the fact that B trans- 
ferred the note for 10 per cent. less than its face 
and that one year’s interest was then in default. 
And while there is no direct precedent for a case of 
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this precise kind I will hazard the opinion that the 
delay of one year, under the circumstances, was un- 
reasonable and the indorser discharged. 


INDORSER OF DEMAND NOTE. 


Reasonable time of presentment to hold indorser. 


From Pennsylvania.—Can indorsers on a demand 
note be held for a longer period than six months with- 
out protesting the note? » 

This question was raised during a recent exam- 
ination by the National Bank Examiner who stated 
that he was informed that in New York State it has 
been decided that indorsers on a demand note can- 
not be held for a longer time without protest. 


Under the Negotiable Instruments Law where 
a note is payable on demand, “presentment must be 
made within a reasonable time after its issue,” and 
in determining what is a reasonable time “regard is 
to be had to the nature of the instrument, the usage 
of trade or business (if any) with respect to such in- 
struments and the facts of the particular case.” 

There have been several decisions in New York 
concerning what is a reasonable time with reference 
to presentment of demand notes to hold an indorser 
and the period of time has varied according to the 
facts of the particular case. For example, in one case 
of an indorsed interest-bearing demand note, a delay 
of three and one-half years before presentment was 
held unreasonable and the indorser discharged and 
in another case of such a note, ten months’ delay in 
presentment was held reasonable, under the facts of 
each particular case. 

The statement of the National Bank Examiner 
that it had been decided in New York that indorsers 
on a demand note cannot be held for a longer time 
than six months without protest, very likely refers 
to some decision which may have been reached by 
the National or State Bank Examiners to consider 
indorsed demand paper more than six months old 
as an undesirable asset and to require the banks to 
protest such paper not later than six months from 
the time of issue so as to insure preservation of in- 
dorser’s liability. I do not know that this is so, but 
I presume some such conclusion may have been 
reached by the examiners for I know of no particular 
New York decision holding that an indorser of a 
demand note is discharged if presentment is not 
made within six months. 

To obviate all this uncertainty as to how long 
an indorsed demand note may be held before pro- 
testing in order to charge the indorser, many banks 
have coupled with the indorsement a waiver of pro- 
test by the indorser. 


PROTEST OF CHECK. 


Not valid where based on demand of payment 
made upon officer of drawee bank in city other than 
where drawee located. 


From Louisiana.—A bank in a neighboring town 
receives a check from its city correspondent subject 
to protest. The check is not paid as drawer has in- 
sufficient funds, and the bank returns same stating 
that there is no notary in the town. The city bank 
again returns the check and demands that same be 
protested. The Vice-President of the bank on which 
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the check is drawn comes to this city to have same 
protested, and has notary make demand on him for 
payment, and gives answer to notary. Is the protest 
legal? 


I do not think such a protest amounts to any- 
thing. The Negotiable Instruments Law provides 
that “a bill must be protested at the place where it 
is dishonored .. ” and that “the instrument 
is dishonored by non-payment when (1) it is duly 
presented for payment and payment is refused or 
cannot be obtained .... .” An instrument is 
not “duly” presented for payment unless it is pre- 
sented at the proper place, which, in the case of a 
check, is at the bank upon which drawn and not 
to an officer in another ‘ity. 

Even though there was no notary in the town of 
the drawee bank, the check might have been protested 
there upon its dishonor. The Negotiable Instruments 
Law expressly provides as an alternative that “pro- 
test may be made by any respectable 
resident of the place where the bill is dishonored in 
the presence of'two or more credible witnesses.” 


JUDGMENT NOTE. 


Fact that note not under seal does not affect its 
validity. 


From Pennsylvania.—We would like to have 
your opinion on the following case. I have filled out 
a dummy note and have signed fictitious names 
thereto to correspond to the original. (Note enclosed 
promises to pay one thousand dollars to order of 
John Smith and contains power of attorney to con- 
fess judgment. It is signed John Doe, William Doe, 
J. A. Harris, with a seal opposite the signatures of 
the two Does, but the signature of Harris being with- 
out seal). 

The two Does are brothers and borrowed $1,000 
from Smith. Harris signed the note as an accom- 
modation only and does not have a seal following 
his name. Smith has now taken steps to collect and 
as the Does made an assignment a few days ago, 
Smith asks Harris to pay the note. We have al- 
ways been of the opinion that a judgment to hold the 
parties thereto would have to have a seal. 


It has been held in Pennsylvania that the valid- 
ity of a judgment note is not affected by the fact 
that the note is not given under seal. Hazleton Nat. 
Bank v. Kintz, 24 Pa. Super Ct. 456. See also, to 
same effect, Alexander v. Alexander, 85 Va. 353. 


FORGED BEARER CHECK. 


Question of drawee’s right of recovery of money 
paid on forged bearer check from indorser who re- 
ceived payment. 


From New York.—A customer presents a check 
at our counter, drawn on us. The check is made 
out to bearer and is endorsed by the holder. He is 
given the cash and leaves the bank. Later in the day 
the check turns out to be a forgery. Can we recover 
from the party from whom we received it and for 
whom we cashed it? If the holder asks whether 
the check is good and says that he is getting it for 
another party, to whom he intends to hand the cash 
which he receives from us, will that alter our point? 


The general rule that prevails in New York 
State is that a drawee which pays a check upon 
which the drawer’s signature is forged is bound by 
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the act and cannot recover the money paid to a 
bona fide holder of the check for value (see Title 
Guarantee & Trust Co. v. Haven, 89 N. E. 1082, de- 
cided 1909). 


In 1907, however, in Williamsburgh Trust Co. v. 
Tum Suden 120 App. Div. 518, where successively 
four forged checks drawn to bearer were indorsed by 
the person receiving payment, he having innocently 
cashed them for the forger, the court held that such 
a case constituted an exception to the general rule 
and that the drawee was entitled to recover from the 
indorser. The court said that indorsement of a bearer 
check bé@ing unnecessary, the fact that the person 
receiving payment did indorse tended to divert the 
drawee from the careful scrutiny which otherwise it 
would have been likely to give the checks; further- 
more, the indorser having cashed the checks before 
collecting them, the drawee should not be held re- 
sponsible for a loss previously incurred. This case 
does not appear to have been taken to the Court of 
Appeals and so far as it tends to hold that the in- 
dorser in such case warrants the drawer’s signature 
to the drawee, it has been criticised. It was a case 
where the indorser was negligent in cashing a num- 
ber of forged checks and might be of value as a 
precedent in support of the principle that one who 
negligently cashes forged bearer checks and un- 
necessarily indorses them before receiving payment 
will not be allowed to shift his loss upon the bank 
which mistakes the signature and pays the checks. 

In your case, a customer brings a forged bearer 
check to the bank, asks if it is good and indorses it 
before receiving payment. Under the general rule, 
if he had not indorsed it, you would be bound by the 
payment. Whether the fact that the customer in- 
dorses the check would have any effect in changing 
the result under the facts of this particular case, I 
think quite doubtful. In this case, as I understand, 
differing from the Tum Suden case, the customer 
receiving payment did not part with value until after 
he had received the cash, but relying upon the bank’s 
statement that the check was good, he received the 
money and delivered it over to the person who had 
asked him to obtain the cash on the check. Just 


what, if any, effect the indorsing of this check would. 


be held to have in making the indorser responsible 
is somewhat problematical. It might be held (1) 
that the indorsement was not a warranty at all, but 
only in the nature of a receipt for the money; or 
(2) with more likelihood, that it was a warranty of 
genuineness of the check in other respects, excepting 
only the drawer’s signature. The Negotiable In- 
struments Law provides “where a person places his 
indorsement on an instrument negotiable by delivery, 
he incurs all the liabilities of an indorser.” With less 
probability (3) that it warranted also the drawer’s 
signature to the drawee. Furthermore, the virtual 
statement by the customer that he was collecting the 
check for another, and intended to hand the cash over 
to him, might be held to indicate to the drawee that 
the customer was merely an agent of the real owner 
and not responsible as owner after the proceeds had 
left his hands. 

I think it would be well to refer the cases above 
cited to your attorney and let him decide whether, 
under all the circumstances, you have any ground 
for recovery of the money paid on this check. 


FORGED INDORSEMENT, 


Indorsement of draft by person. of same name 
but not payee intended is a forgery, and bank cash- 
ing draft takes no title. 


From Florida.—Several days ago we cashed a 
draft drawn by the Bank of N on a New York bank 
for $200, payable to the order of J. D. Smith. The 
man for whom we cashed the draft was well known 
to us as “Jim Smith,” and stated that his initials 
were J. D., and that he had sold a pair of mules and 
obtained the draft in this way. After cashing the 
draft, it now develops he was not the one for whom 
it was intended and the right J. D. Smith wants us 
to pay him the amount, also. We would be pleased 
if you would advise us if we are liable in the mat- 
ter. The mail carrier delivered the letter for J. D. 
Smith to one of the little stores in the outskirts of 
the city, and the proprietor gave it to “Jim Smith,” 
who claimed to be J. D. Smith. 


The general rule is that the indorsement of a 
draft by a person of the same name, but not the 
real payee, is a forgery and a bank which cashes the 
draft upon such an indorsement derives no title nor 
can the drawee who pays such a draft charge the 
amount to its customer’s account. Cochran v. Atchi- 
son, 27 Kan. 728; Rossi v. Nat. Bank of Commerce, 
71 Mo. App. 570; Graves v. American Exchange 
Bank, 17 N. Y. 205; Beattie v. Nat. Bank of Illinois, 
174 Ill. 571. 


An exception to this rule was established last 
March by the Supreme Court of Ohio (Weisberger v. 
Barberton Savings Bank Co., 95 N. E. 379) to the 
effect that where a draft gets into the hands of the 
wrong person whose name is the same as that of the 
payee through the negligence of the drawer, such 
negligence will make the latter responsbie. In that 
case a check drawn in Ohio was made payable to 
Max Roth who did business at 48 Walker street, New 
York City. The envelope containing it was carelessly 
addressed to Max Roth, 48 Walker street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and the draft got into the hands of a person of 
that name in Cleveland, by whom it was indorsed and 
collected. The Court held the drawer responsible and 
applied the rule that where one of two innocent per- 
sons must suffer by reason of the fault of a third, 
the loss will be placed upon the one whose first fault 
led to the perpetration of the fraud. In your case, 
however, there does not appear to have been any 
negligence of the drawer, who mailed the draft to 
J. D. Williams, and I think your bank would be held 
responsible for the loss. 


CHECK PAYABLE TO IMPERSONATOR. 

Where check is drawn and delivered to impostor, 
drawer believing him to be person named therein, 
and impostor indorses in the name he has assumed 
and negotiates to innocent third person, latter is pro- 
tected as indorsement is not a forgery, but by precise 
person intended to receive money—Majority rule as 
above, but a few cases contra. 


From Minnesota.—Last winter a party sold a 
load of grain at a local elevator and gave his name 
as Fred Fletcher, a fictitious name, and a ticket was 
issued to him under that name. Later the party pre- 
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sented the ticket at our bank for payment and in 
the presence of the elevator man who issued the 
ticket, the ticket was cashed. The ticket was drawn 
on another bank of this town and was. cashed 
through the clearings of the same day. It turned out 
that the supposed Fred Fletcher had stolen the grain, 
also team with which he delivered the grain and 
skipped the country. He had been working for an 
E. J. Fletcher, whose last name he used, but used 
his own first name. The man was caught, placed in 
jail and was brought before the Grand Jury for 
horse stealing, as there was a reward of $200 for his 
arrest, and Fletcher was after this, and he caught 
the man, Later the man broke jail and is still at 
large, so no reward was paid. Mr. Fletcher is now 
threatening to sue the elevator company for the grain 
stolen and the elevator company, having protested 
the grain ticket, propose to hold us liable for cash- 
ing ticket, claiming that indorsement was forgery. 
Inasmuch as we paid the man to whom the ticket 
was issued, even though he was not known to us, 
and also went under an assumed name, would we be 
responsible for this, or should the elevator company 
be liable as not being able to identify their customer? 


In my opinion your bank is not liable to the 
elevator company in the case stated, because the in- 
dorsement by the man giving his name as Fred 
Fletcher was not a forgery, but by the precise per- 
son intended to receive the money. 

There have been a number of cases in this 
country where a check has been made payable and 
delivered to a person who has impersonated another 
person, the drawer being deceived into believing that 
the impersonator is the person he represents himself 
to be, in which the drawer has been held responsible 
in controversies between him and a purchaser of 
the check or the drawee who has paid it. There 
have been a few contrary decisions, but the majority 
of the courts hold as above. The majority rule pro- 
ceeds on the theory that payment of the check has 
been made to, or purchase has been made from, the 
precise party intended by the drawer to receive pay- 
ment; that when a drawer makes his check payable 
to A and delivers it to a swindler, thinking he is A, 
the drawer intends that the very man to whom he 
delivers the check shall receive the money upon it; 
hence, the indorsement by the swindler of the name 
of A upon the check is not a forgery, but an in- 


dorsement by the precise party intended by the 
check drawer to receive payment. 

It will be sufficient for your purpose to cite the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Minnesota in Bur- 
rows v. Western Union Telegraph Company, 86 Minn. 
499. A St. Paul firm employed a traveling agent 
named Joseph E. Jerome. An impostor wired the 
firm in that name from Duluth to telegraph him $50 
at once. The firm paid $50 to the telegraph company 
at St. Paul and the agent at Duluth was authorized 
to pay the money to Joseph E. Jerome. A check was 
accordingly made out payable to Joseph E. Jerome 
and delivered the impostor after he had been satis- 
factorily identified. The check was indorsed by him 
“Joseph E. Jerome,” and negotiated. Payment hav- 
ing been stopped, the holder sued the drawer and was 
held entitled to recovery. The official syllabus of the 
court is as follows: 


A telegraph company which, upon order by 
telegraph, issues and delivers its check by mis- 
take to the wrong party, is liable in the amount 
thereof to an innocent purchaser for value, who 
takes the same upon his indorsement. Prima 
facie such indorser is the payee intended, and a 
purchaser who takes the check from him in good 
faith, believing him to be the payee, is not called 
upon to inquire any further than may be neces- 
sary to establish the identity of the indorser and 
the party to whom the check was delivered as 
payee. 


For other cases which hold that “where a drawer 
of a check, draft or bill of exchange has been induced 
through fraud to deliver it to an impostor, believ- 
ing him to be the person named in the check, draft, 
or bill of exchange, and the impostor negotiates the 
instrument, and receives payment thereon from an 
innocent third party, as between the bona fide holder 
and drawer, the latter must stand the loss,” see Land 
Title & Trust Co. v. Northwestern Nat. Bank, 196 
Pa, 230, 211 Pa. 211; Emporia Nat. Bank v. Shotwell, 
85 Kan. 360; Maloney v. Clark & Co., 6 Kan. 82; 
United States v. National Ex. Bank, 45 Fed. 163; Hoge 
v. First Nat. Bank, 18 Ill. App. 501; Hoffman v. 
American Ex. Nat. Bank, 2 Neb. 217. 


L.W. GAMMON 
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tridge Building. 

DIST. OF COLUMBIA, WASHINGTON.—Edw. B. 
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LOUISIANA, SHREVEPORT.—T. D. Price, City Hall. 
MICHIGAN, DETROIT.—Sadler Detective Bureau, 
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MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS.—Furlong Secret Service Co., 
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OHIO, CINCINNATI.—Furlong Secret Service Co., 
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North Market Square. 

TEXAS, HOUSTON.—J. E. Smith, 705 Drew Ave. 
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VIRGINIA, RICHMOND.—Louis B. Hatke, American. 


National Bank Bldg. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS OF THE WILLIAM 
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ENGLAND, LONDON.—Arrow’s Detective Agency, 
89 Chancery Lane. 

FRANCE, PARIS.—Calchos & Debisschop, 15-17 Rue 
Auber. 


HE following is a report for the month of August 
pertaining to the work of the Protective Depart- 
ment: 


A person giving the name of W. L. Wilder, re- 
cently appeared in Madison, Fla., where a hotel pro- 
prietor was defrauded by cashing his worthless check 
on a Florida bank. His description is given as 35 to 
40 years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, weighs 175 lbs., dark 
hair, dark eyes, smooth shaven. 


oO. W. DECKARD. 


Previous issues of the Journal contain articles of 
the operations of one O. W. Deckard. This swindler 
recently made his appearance in Meade, Kans., and 
purchased one-half section of land, for which he 
agreed to pay several thousand dollars. He left such 
a good impression with those with whom he came in 
contact, that he finally succeeded in raising funds on 
his personal check “to meet current expenses.” It 
subsequently developed that the check was worthless. 

Deckard’s description is given as follows: 30 to 
85 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weighs 170 lbs., stout 
build, dark complexion, dark hair, round face, rather 
thick lips, smooth shaven, stoop shouldered. Wore 
black suit and wide stiff brim felt hat, “Cowboy” 
style, with leather band around it. 


Information comes from the Sprague Mercantile 
Agency, Chicago, Ill, that one Robert G. Denham, 
formerly employed by that firm, has recently made his 
appearance in Pennsylvania, and has succeeded in 
obtaining funds on drafts drawn without authority 
upon the Sprague Agency. Members are warned to 
be on the lookout for this party. 


Members are warned to be on the lookout for 
one W. J. De Jough, a former employee of the Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern R. R., who recently left that road’s 
employ, following the theft, by him, of a number of 
the company’s blank pay checks. He has since 
cashed three or four of these checks, and is likely to 
attempt to cash others. 
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One Charles Coons is wanted in Bedford, Ky., on 
a charge of attempting to obtain funds on a check 
drawn on a Bedford bank, bearing a depositor’s 
forged signature. Coons was formerlv employed as 
a farm laborer in the vicinity of Bedford. He is de- 
scribed as 22 years of age, 5 ft. 6% in. tall, weighs 140 
lbs., medium build, dark hair, light blue eyes, dark 
complexion, smooth shaven. We reproduce below a 
specimen of his handwriting. 


A party giving the name of Frank S. Sigley is 
drawing worthless checks on a Terre Haute (Ind.) 
bank. The description of Sigley is given as follows: 
38 to 42 years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. tall, weighs about 200 
lbs., smooth shaven, usually wears a black derby, 
though sometimes wears a golf cap. 


LOUIS K. LLOYD. 


A person giving the name of Louis K. Lloyd, re- 
cently made his appearance in New Windsor, Colo., 
where he succeeded in obtaining the funds on a 
worthless check drawn on a Holbrook (Ariz.) bank. 
Lloyd represented himself as an old newspaper man, 
who was about to buy up a newspaper plant that was 
for sale in the vicinity of New Windsor. Lloyd is 
the same party who is referred to on page 101, sec- 
ond column of the August (1911) Journal under the 
name of Jas. W. Cole. His description, which is re- 
published from that issue of the Journal, is 40 years 
of age, 5 ft. 6 in. tall, black eyes, black hair sprin- 
kled with gray, smooth shaven, has a blemish on the 
right side of his face, which appears to be the result 
of a bullet wound. We reproduce herewith a photo- 
graph of Lloyd, alias Cole. 


One A. D. Jackson, formerly a resident of Phil- 
lipsburg, Kansas, obtained funds by mortgaging his 
horses, cattle and farm implements. He later dis- 
posed of all of his belongings, without the knowledge 
of the mortgagor, and has left for parts unknown. 

His description is given as 24 years of age, 5 ft. 
8 in. tall, weighs 180 lbs., stout build, dark hair, brown 
eyes, smooth shaven, good looking. 


A warrant has been issued in Boston, Mass., for a 
woman giving the name of Mrs. E. M. Lewis, who ac- 
cepted the position as housekeeper in a Boston fam- 
ily, and later forged her employer’s name to a check, 
drawn on a Boston bank. The description of the Lewis 
*voman is given as follows: 46 years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. 
or 5 ft. 7 in. tall, weighs 140 lbs., wears eye glasses, 


dark hair, gray eyes, dark complexion, is very intelli- 
gent, well read. 


One Charles H. Avery is wanted in Boston, Mass., 
in connection with a worthless check drawn on a 
Boston bank. Avery told a story of having recently 
come to Boston, and expressed a desire to rent a 
house in that town for himself and family. After 
getting in the good graces of those he came in con- 
tact with, he finally succeeded in cashing one of his 
worthless checks. 


One Phil S. Roberts, who fraudulently claims to 
represent the Ruby-Thol Company, has recently made 
his appearance in Asheville, N. C., and vicinity, and 
has succeeded in cashing a number of worthless 
checks. His description is given as: 30 years of age, 
5 ft. 9 in. tall, weighs 160 lbs., sandy hair, wears 


glasses. 


One Henry Moravek is wanted in Harrison, Neb., 
where it is charged he obtained funds by mortgaging 
his cattle and horses, and after selling same, left for 
parts unknown. Since leaving Harrison, one or two 
checks have been received by a bank in that city, is- 
sued by Moravek. The same were, of course, worth- 
less, as Moravek has no account in the bank in ques- 
tion. 


A bogus check operator has recently made his 
appearance in a number of New York towns, where 
he has obtained cash on checks drawn on a Kings- 
ton, N. Y., bank, purporting to be signed by the Rev, 
Thomas Kelly, Treas., Thomas O’Keefe, John Day, 
Jr., and John Goff. 


A party representing himself as H. Simon, is at 
present operating in the middle west, with checks 
drawn on a New York bank, purporting to be signed 
by Charles Chipman’s Sons. These checks are worth- 
less, and Simon is not an employee of the firm in 
question. Below is a specimen of the handwriting 
appearing on these checks. 


One George Tlie is wanted in Buffalo, N. Y., where 
it is claimed he stole the savings bank book of a de- 
positor, and left town after obtaining the funds cred- 
ited to the depositor’s account. Tlie’s description is 
given as: Roumanian, 21 years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. tall, 
weighs 150-160 lbs., medium light complexion, stout 
built, smooth shaven, two gold teeth in upper jaw. 
It is stated that Tlie speaks very good English. 


A person representing himself as George B. Evans, 
has recently made his appearance in upper New York 
State, where he is circulating worthless checks drawn 
on a Roscoe (N. Y.) bank. Evans is said to be about 
22 years of age. 


A person giving the name of John Morrison, Jr., is 
circulating worthless checks, payable to his own or- 
der, and signed with different names, drawn on a New 
York bank. 


A person representing himself as C. L. Eames, 
last month operated in Newark, N. J., where he de- 
frauded merchants with worthless checks drawn on 
a Boston bank. His description is given as: 30 to 35 
years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weighs 140-150 lbs., dark 
complexion, lame in right foot, sometimes uses a cane. 
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A warrant has been issued in Albany, N. Y., for 
the arrest of P. R. Jones, who opened an account with 
a savings bank in that city, and deposited with that 
institution a worthless check. Jones’ description is 
given as follows: 29 years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. tall, 
weighs 165 lbs., medium dark hair, slim build, dark 
complexion, thin face, smooth shaven, is believed to be 
a mechanic. A specimen of Jones’s handwriting ap- 
pears below. 


Lf 


One M. Smith, a negro, is wanted in Kansas City, 
Mo., on the charge of cashing a worthless check in 
that city. He is described as 40 years of age, 5 ft. 10 
in. tall, weighs 155 Ibs. 


L. J. FLANNIGAN. 


A warrant has been issued in St. Louis, Mo., for 
the arrest of L. J. Flannigan, who succeeded in fraud- 
ulently obtaining funds on a worthless draft. Flan- 
nigan’s photo is published herewith. He is described 
as: 28 years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. tall, weighs 165 Ibs., 
light hair, which is inclined to curl, has gold crowns 
on upper teeth, has a crescent scar on the back of left 
hand. 

Flannigan has previously served prison terms for 
forgery. 


One J. J. Wagner has recently made his appear- 
ance in the South, where he is circulating worthless 
checks drawn on a Jackson (Miss.) bank. A number 
of merchants and hotel proprietors have suffered 
losses through handling these checks. 


A person giving the name of Dan Cook has oper- 
ated recently in Minneapolis, Minn., with worthless 
checks drawn on a bank in a distant city. His de- 
scription is given as: 40 years of age, 5 ft. 10 in. tall, 
155 to 160 lbs., light eyes, light hair, light complexion, 
smooth shaven, medium build, round shouldered, had 
the appearance of a railroad man or lumber “Jack.” 


The police of Baltimore, Md., hold a warrant for 
the arrest of Maurice Selditz, who is charged with 
having stolen a pass book belonging to a depositor in 
a Baltimore savings bank, and obtaining the funds 
credited to the depositor’s account. 

Selditz, who has left for parts unknown, is de- 
scribed as 20 years of age, 5 ft. 7 in. tall, weighs 135 
lbs., slim build, small gray eyes, brown kinky hair, 
smooth shaven. 


One Burt E. Jordan is wanted in Vivian, La., on 
a charge of obtaining funds on a worthless check. 
Jordan represented himself as a salesman for a piano 
company. 

He is described as 28-30 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. 
tall, slim build, weighs 160 lbs., black hair, dark com- 
plexion. He has also employed the alias of J. N. 
Saunders. 


A person giving the name of Sam. Hall is wanted 
in Caldwell, Idaho, on a charge of fraudulently ob- 
taining funds by means of a fake telegram. He is 
described as 35 years of age, 5 ft. 11 in. tall, weighs 
150 lbs., dark hair, cut rather short, medium dark 
complexion, smooth shaven, well built, square shoul- 
ders, prominent cheek bones, has the appearance of 
a farmer. 


A warrant has been issued in Cordelle, Ga., for 
the arrest of C. H. Horton, who is charged with pass- 
ing a worthless check in that city. He is described 
as 40 years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. tall, weighs 130 lbs., dark 
brown hair, black mustache. Horton formerly ran a 
saw mill in the vicinity of Cordelle. 


This Department has been advised that a party 
giving the name of H. Lanty cashed a forged check 
for $18.00 at Genoa, Ohio. This check was pur- 
ported to be signed by George Snyder and drawn on 
an Ann Arbor, Mich., bank. This party represents 
himself as an agent for the Wright Post Card Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, and has sold cards to some Genoa deal- 
ers before. So far Lanty has not defrauded any 
member of this Association, but has confined his oper- 
ations to individuals. 


This Department is in receipt of information from 
a bank at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, that a party giving 
the name of E. W. O’Connor is drawing worthless 
drafts on them. He is operating through Illinois, 
Minnesota and Iowa. O’Connor has no account at 
the Cedar Rapids bank. These drafts vary in amounts 
from $3.00 to $20.00. This party claims to reside at 
110 North 17th street, Cedar Rapids, but there is 
no such number at the address in question. He 
writes a very good business hand, which very much 
resembles that of a telegraph operator. He also 
claims to work for the Rock Island Road, in the ca- 
pacity of a claim agent. O’Connor is described as 
follows: Age 23 to 25, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, weight 
135 Ibs., dark complexion, dark hair, blue eyes, smooth 
shaven. Wears dark brown suit. 


On July 31, 1911, a check for $2,260.80, payable 
to the order of Raymond J. Britt, was deposited in a 
downtown New York bank (M) and was drawn on 
another New York bank (M); it purported to bear 
the signature of a: depositor in the last named bank. 
The check was found to be a very clever forgery, and 
cn August 8, 1911, the case was turned over to our 
detective agents, the William J. Burns National De- 
tective Agency. Investigation by the Burns Agency 
soon developed the fact that the forgery was a trac- 
ing of a cancelled check which, with other articles 
was stolen from the depositors’ safe; when the theft 
was committed a bank book was also stolen, and 
from this the thief determined that the depositor’s 
account consisted of $2,260.80. During their investi- 
gation of this case the Burns Agency ascertained 
that “Britt” had tendered to a Brooklyn, N. Y., jew- 
eler a check for $900 against his account, this check 
being drawn on the bank in which “Britt” had de- 
posited the forged check for $2,260.80. In Brooklyn 
it was ascertained by the Burns Agency’s repre- 
sentative that the check for $900 had been given in 
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payment of jewelry for that amount, the arrange- 
ment made by “Britt” being that the jewelry was to 
be delivered at a given address two days later—Britt 
assuming that the check would by that time be hon- 
ored by the bank. On the appointed day (August 
10th) a representative of the Burns Agency, dressed 
in the uniform of a messenger, called with a dummy 
package at the address given by “Britt.” “Britt” 
was not there, but his accomplice was on hand to re- 
ceive the package. That party was at once placed 
under arrest, and when taken to the police station 
he gave his name as James Wilson, alias, Frank 
Burns, 33 years of age, who has previously served 
prison terms. Wilson has since been held to await 
the grand jury, and while he is not the person who 
deposited the forged check for $2,260.80, or who ten- 
dered the $900 check in payment of the jewelry, 
there is every reason to believe that he doubtless 
committed the burglary in which the bank book and 
the genuine cancelled check was stolen, and it is 
likely that the forged check was uttered by him. 


The police of Newark, Ills., hold a warrant for 
the arrest of Grant Wilson, on a charge of forgery. 
Wilson is described as 45 years of age, 5 feet 9 
inches tall, weighs 160 lbs., left arm off at elbow, 
nose broken, being flat on below bridge, brown eyes, 
auburn hair, smooth shaven. His occupation is that 
of tinner and plumber. 


On August 12th, 1911, a report was received from 
a Pensacola, Fla., bank (M), to the effect that the 
bank in question had been defrauded through cash- 
ing a check bearing a forged indorsement. An ope- 
rative from the William J. Burns National Detective 
Agency was immediately assigned to investigate the 
case. However, on the night of August 12, the cash- 
ier of the bank in question saw at the railroad sta- 
tion the party from whom he had cashed the check. 
The party was immediately placed under arrest. 
Upon the arrival of the representative from the 
Burns Agency the swindler was thoroughly ques- 
tioned and admitted his guilt. He gives his name 
as E. S. H. Bardwell, a mulatto, 20 years of age, 5 
feet 5% inches tall, weighs 145 lbs. On August 16, 
Bardwell pleaded guilty to the charge against him 
and was given a sentence of 18 months in the State 
Cenvict Camp, besides being assessed the costs of 
the prosecution. 


On July 3ist, 1911, an attempt was made by 
three men to commit a daylight holdup on a Har- 


lem, Mont., bank (M). The three men reached the 
bank shortly before noon. As they entered, two of 
them with revolvers covered all those who were in 
the bank. The third man then filled a sack with 
all the money in sight, which totalled about $10,000. 
After filling the sack with this money the man 
started to leave the bank with his booty. However, 
in fingering the trigger of his revolver he accident- 
ally fired a shot. This brought Town Marshall Tas- 
well to the back door of the bank. As the Marshal 
entered, one of the robbers fired at him. Taswell 
then fired and killed the man who was just going 
out of the bank with the money. The other two ran 
from the building, mounted their horses and rode 
off at full speed. All the money was recovered. On 
August 11, 1911, a party giving his name as Tom 
Hogan was arrested at Lewistown, Mont., on suspi- 
cion, as being one of the parties implicated in this 
holdup. He was later identified and has been re- 
turned to Harlem, Mont., where he is now confined 
in jail awaiting trial. 


On July 21, 1911, a bank (M), in Stevenson, Ala., 
honored a check on which the depositor, J. N. San- 
ders, later claimed the amount had been raised. In 
their efforts to locate the guilty party our detective 
agents, the William J. Burns National Detective 
Agency, undertook an investigation of the case upon 
its being reported to them on August 6. The Burns 
Agency’s representative soon ascertained that the 
check had not been altered, but that Sanders, the de- 
positor, was indebted in a small sum to one J. M. 
McDonald; and it was arranged between Sanders 
and McDonald that the former would issue to the 
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latter a check which had the appearance of being 
raised, it being Sanders’ belief that he could repudi- 
ate the check and that the bank would be com- 
pelled to stand the loss without any further ques- 
tion. On the strength of this information the Burns 
Agency caused the arrest of McDonald at Tackler, 
Ala., on August 9, 1911, and of Sanders, 12 miles 
outside of Stevenson, on August 10, 1911. Both men 
are now lodged in jail at Stevenson, awaiting trial. 


On August 3, 1911, a check was deposited for 
collection in a Manitou, Col., bank (M); it was drawn 
on a bank in a distant city. The Manitou bank was 
suspicious of the party who placed the check with 
them for collection, and they soon ascertained that 
the check was a forgery. On August 10, 1911, the 
person depositing the check called at the bank for 
the purpose of collecting the amount. He was at once 
placed under arrest, and with him was taken into 
custody his accomplice. The men give their names 
as Harry Ragsdale and S. W. Rhodes, respectively. 


A warrant has been issued in Marion, Ala., for 
the arrest of Miss Attie Lesueur, 19 years of age, 
5 feet 5 inches tall, slim build, dark grey eyes, dark 
hair, wears glasses. Miss Lesueur was until recently 
employed as a telephone operator in Marion, leaving 
her position immediately after committing a forgery 
in that city by which she obtained the funds on a 
worthless check, forging the endorsement to a check 
on which she succeeded in obtaining the funds. 


The authorities of South Bend, Wash., are de- 
sirous of locating one James Morley, formerly State 
Agent for a Life Insurance Company, and who is 
now wanted in South Bend on a charge of obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses.- Morley’s descrip- 
tion is 28 to 30 years of age, 5 feet 6 inches tall, 
weighs 110 lbs., light complexion, a little stooped, 
irregular teeth, is a trifle hard of hearing. 


One Stefen Pedlock last month stole from his 
roommate in Scranton, Pa., a savings bank book, and 
later withdrew all of the funds credited in that book. 
Pedlock is described as a Pole, 21 or 22 years of age, 
5 feet 7 inches tall, weight 145 lbs., smooth shaven, 
black hair, dark complexion, dark eyes, round face. 


One N. E. Gillard is drawing worthless checks 
on a Hamilton, O., bank. He is described as 30 to 35 
years of age, 5 feet 5 inches tall, weighs 130 lbs., 
smooth shaven, somewhat stoop-shouldered, light 
hair, fair complexion, speaks with a decided English 
brogue. He was formerly the representative of an 
insurance company. 


One C. G. Andrews is wanted in Asheville, N. C., 
where he obtained the funds on a worthless check. 
Andrews claimed that he had recently come from 
Oregon, where, he stated, he had disposed of his 
holdings in an apple orchard and was seeking an in- 
vestment in land on which to raise apples in the 
vicinity of Asheville. This swindler’s mode of opera- 
tion compares favorably with the crook whose opera- 
tions are recorded in previous issues of the Journal 
under the name of Howard E. Farnsworth. 


One Roy A. Pearson is wanted in Kemmerer, 
Wyo., where it is alleged he fraudulently secured 
the funds on checks, the amounts of which he is 
said to have raised while acting in the capacity of 
agent for an insurance company. Pearson is said 
to be 40 to 42 years of age; his left arm has been cut 
off above the wrist. He has a defect in his one eye. 


One Charles L. Hutchins is drawing worthless 
checks on a Torreon, Mex., bank. His description 
is 35 to 40 years of age, medium height, weight 200 
lbs., smooth shaven. 


Previous issues of the Journal contain articles 
concerning one Edward Benton. On August 2, 1911, 
Benton was placed under arrest in East Stroudsburg, 
Pa. He has since been returned to Cleveland, O., 
for trial. 
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On July 20, 1911, a bank (M), in St. John’s, Ore., 
reported that it had been defrauded through cashing 
two forged checks for an unknown party. The case 
was immediately investigated by the William J. 
Burns National Detective Agency, who soon traced 
the forgeries to one Ed. Weisendanger, a former em- 
ployee of the depositor, whose name had been forged. 
The Burns Agency, after a thorough investigation, 
were finally successful in securing a trace of Weisen- 
danger, and located him in Seattle, Wash., where, 
on information furnished by them, Weisendanger was 
placed under arrest on August 15, 1911, a representa- 
tive from the Burns Agency being present at the 
time of the arrest. Weisendanger has since been 
returned to St. John’s, Ore., for trial. His descrip- 
tion is given as 27 years of age, 5 feet 7 inches tall, 
weight 165 lbs., smooth shaven, light complexion, 
dark brown hair. 


On August 18, 1911, a report was received from a 
New York bank (M), that their paying teller had 
honored between August 12 and 16, five forged checks 
amounting to several hundred dollars. Our Detective 
Agents, the William J. Burns Agency, who undertook 
an investigation of the case, traced the forgeries to 
Steven Sedelmeier, 19 years old, an employee of the 
depositor, whose forged signature appeared on the 
checks. The Burns Agency representative confronted 
Sedelmeier with the facts in the case and secured 
from him an admission of his guilt. Sedelmeier was 
immediately placed under arrest and he has since 
been held to await the action of the Grand Jury. 


On Oct. 21, 1910, a St. Johns, Oregon, bank (M), 
reported to our detective agents, the William J. Burns 
National Detective Agency, that it had been defrauded 
by one Albert M. Kutzkey, for whom the bank in 
question cashed two forged checks. The Burns 
Agency have been actively at work in an effort to 
apprehend Kutzkey and were finally successful in 
locating him in Chicago, Ill, where they caused his 
arrest on August 24, 1911. Kutzkey has since been 
returned to St. Johns, Oregon, for trial. He is de- 
scribed as 29 years of age, 5 feet 7 inches tall, weight 
145 lbs., light complexion, light hair, blue eyes, smooth 
shaven. His occupation is that of an architect and 
carpenter. 


Page 213 (first column) of the October, 1910, 
Journal contains an article concerning one John C. 
Byland, who defrauded a Burlington, Ky., bank (M), 
by means: of a forgery. On August 19, 1911, Byland 
was arrested in Detroit, Mich., and has since been 
returned to Burlington for trial. 


Several months ago a bank (M), in Aiken, S. C., 
discounted for one J. E. Posey a promissory note 
purporting to bear the indorsement of a prominent 
local citizen. The note recently became due and the 
bank made a demand upon Posey that he pay same. 
Posey then tendered a check in ‘payment of the 
note, the check being in excess of the amount of 
the note and the balance in cash was paid to him. 
Subsequently the check given to the bank by Posey 
was found to be worthless. Our detective agents, the 
William J. Burns National Detective Agency, imme- 
diately undertook an investigation of the case for the 
purpose of locating Posey. It was found-that he had 
left Aiken and our detective agents conducted an 
investigation at various points where there was good 
reason to believe Posey had gone. The Burns Agency 
finally determined that Posey had gone to Granite- 
ville, S. C. This information was immediately fur- 
nished by the Burns Agency to local authorities, 
and as a result of same Posey was placed under ar- 
rest on August 8, 1911. He now awaits trial in Aiken. 


Page 476 (first column) of the February, 1911, 
Journal contains an account of D. L. Cawley’s com- 
mitment to an insane asylum following his arrest 
on the charge of defrauding an Atlanta, Ga., bank 


(M), with a worthless check. It had become ap- 
parent that Cawley merely feigned insanity, and this 
helief was strengthened when Cawley was released 
from the asylum very shortly after his admission. 
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Our detective agents, the William J. Burns National 
Detective Agency, undertook to again locate Cawley 
after he had left the asylum, but all trace of him had 
been lost. However, the Burns Agency continued 
their efforts to find Cawley and finally succeeded in 
locating him in Madison, Fla., where on information 
furnished by them, Cawley was placed under arrest 
on August 1, and returned to Atlanta for trial. 


On page 103 (second column) of the August, 1911, 
Journal, there appears an article recording the ope- 
rations of one R. V. Williams, alias H. G. Tillman, 
etc. On July 22, 1911, “Williams” appeared in Quincy, 
Ills. where he attempted to defraud a bank, this 
time employing the name of J. C. Martin. He was 
immediately placed under arrest and now awaits trial 
at Quincy, Ills. This swindler’s correct name proves 
to be C. A. Anderson. Arrangements have been made 
to have him stand trial later for defrauding a Paw- 
nee, Okla., bank (M). 


HARRY A. McKINLEY. 


Page 682 (first column) of the May, 1911, Journal 
contains an article concerning one Harry A. McKin- 
ley, who defrauded an> Oktaha, Okla., bank (M), by 
means of a forged telegram. On August 14, 1911, a 
party giving the name of Harry E. Cranell was ar- 
rested in Soccora, N. Mex. He has since been iden- 
tified as the McKinley, and a detainer has been 
lodged with the proper authorities, so that McKinley 
may be ultimately returned to Oktaha, for trial. Mc- 
Kinley’s photograph is published herewith. 


On August 24, 1911, the Kansas City office of 
the William J. Burns National Detective Agency re- 
ceived from a Platte City, Mo., bank (M), a report 
to the effect that one Hubert L. Bradley had presented 
to the bank a draft raised from thirty dollars to 
$3,000, for which he had been given a cashier’s check 
for $3,000. Investigation by the Burns Agency devel- 
oped the fact that Bradley had evidently gone to 
Kansas City., Mo., where it appears he intended to 
purchase an automobile. The Burns Agency’s rep- 
resentative soon located an automobile firm in Kan- 
sas City whose salesman was out demonstrating a 
car to a man answering Bradley’s. description. Later 
in the day the car returned to the establishment and 
the Burns Agency’s representative was satisfied that 
the prospective buyer was none other than Bradley, 
who was placed under arrest at once (August 24), 
and taken to Platte City for trial. The cashier’s 
check for $3,000 was found by the Burns Agency 
representative in Bradley’s pocket and was imme- 
diately turned over to the bank officials, thus pro- 
tecting them from any financial loss in the matter. 
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Page 739 (second column) of the June, 1911, 
Journal contains an article regarding a bogus check 
operator employing the name of S. E. Stark, etc. 
This swindler was arrested in Black Earth, Wis., 
after attempting to defraud a bank in that city. He 
had previously defrauded a Meta, Mo., bank (M). A 
detainer has been lodged against this swindler, whose 
correct name is 8S. T. Stone, by the Meta, Mo, au- 
thorities. 


On July 30, 1911, the local police of Chicago, Ils., 
placed under arrest A. R. Kelley on the charge of 
defrauding a Chicago, Ill., bank (M), by means of a 
forged indorsement. The William J. Burns National 
Detective Agency developed evidence establishing 
Kelley’s guilt, as a result of which Kelley pleaded 
guilty to the charge and was fined $15 and costs, 
which he paid. 


An article appears in the February, 1911, Journal, 
on page 475 (first column), concering one A. E. Webb, 
alias Bert Kaiser. Webb was recently paroled from 
the Ohio State Penitentiary. A detainer had previ- 
ously been lodged with the warden of that institu- 
tion so that Webb might ultimately be returned to 
New York for trial. Strong influence was brought 
to bear by certain parties in an effort to have the 
New York authorities release all claim to Webb, 
but through the efforts of the William J. Burns Na- 
tional Detective Agency, representing the Protective 
Department, Webb was finally returned to New York 
for trial on July 23, and on July 28 was sentenced to 
one year in Sing Sing prison. 


A depositor who keeps a large account in a Jer- 
sey City, N. J., bank (M), mailed a check for $1,166.- 
25 in payment of a bill. In some manner that check 
failed to reach the party for whom it was intended. 
On August 9, 1911, however, the check, altered, and 
purporting to be made out in the sum of $1,200 was 
presented to the paying teller of the bank in ques- 
tion to be cashed. The paying teller immediately 
noticed that the check was altered and had the 
presenter placed under arrest. This party gave his 
name as Patrick Gallagher. He now awaits trial in 
Jersey City. 


1911, 


On page 594 (first column) of the April, 
Journal, there appears an article relating to the ar- 
rest of Frank Kunza, in connection with the passing 
of a forged check on a Kansas City, Mo., bank (M). 
Owing to certain extenuating circumstances in this 
case it was deemed advisable not to insist on prose- 
cution, so Kunza was released from custody. 


Page 101 (first column) of the August, 1911, 
Journal contains an article regarding Edward W. 
Stewart, who defrauded a New York bank (M), on 
a worthless draft. Stewart has recently been brought 
to trial and on that occasion was given a sentence of 
one year in New York City Penitentiary. 


We published on page 684 (second column) of the 
May, 1911, Journal an article detailing the arrests 
of Jules H. and Chas. H. Frost, who were involved 
in a swindle perpetrated upon members in Albany, 
N. Y., New Haven, Conn., and Trenton, N. J. Chas. 
H. Frost was returned to Albany for trial and has 
been given an indeterminate sentence in the Elmira 
Reformatory; Jules H., his brother, was returned to 
New Haven for trial and received a sentence of 
one year in the county jail. 


Page 595 (second column) of the April, 1911, 
Journal contains an article concerning the arrest of 
A. F. Strange, who defrauded a Herrington, Kans., 
bank (M), by means of a forged check. Strange, 
when brought to trial recently, was given a sentence 
of five years in the Kansas State Penitentiary at 
Lansing, Kans. 


On page 478 (second column) of the February, 
1911, Journal, is published an article concerning the 
arrest of H. F. Worley, in connection with the pass- 
ing of two forged checks on a Hope, Ark., bank (M). 
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When Worley’s case was tried, evidence was pre- 
sented which indicated that Worley was undoubtedly 
the person to whom the money was paid on the 
forged checks, but the paying teller was uncertain as 
to the identification and for that reason Worley has 
been released from custody. 


An article giving an account of the arrest of 
Geo. Lenzy appears on page 684 (first column) of the 
May, 1911, Journal. Lenzy had attempted to de- 
fraud an Oklahoma City bank (M), by securing, 
through fraud, a draft closing out the account of a 
depositor. Lenzy has since been given a sentence of 
one year in the Federal Penitentiary at Leavenworth, 
Kans. 


We published on page 740 (second column) of 
the June, 1911, Journal, an article regarding the ar- 
rest of Jos. E. Lynch, who defrauded a Little Rock, 
Ark., bank (M), by means of twelve forged checks. 
Lynch has been given a sentence of two years in the 
Arkansas State Penitentiary. 


GEORGE FRANK RICHMOND. 


On June 18, 1911, George F. Richmond was placed 
under arrest in Los Angeles, Cal., for defrauding a 
Los Angeles bank (M). He is described as 40 years 
of age, 5 feet 6% inches tall, weighs 150 lbs., some- 
what stocky build, smooth shaven, grey-blue eyes, 
sandy complexion. Our detective agents, the Wflliam 
J. Burns National Detective Agency had been inves- 
tigating this case and presented evidence establish- 
ing Richmond’s guilt. Richmond has since been given 
a sentence of 90 days, which sentence has been sus- 
pended. 


There appears on page 208 (first column) of the 
October, 1910, Journal, an article concerning one 
S. M. Griggs, who defrauded a San Francisco, Cal., 
bank (M), on a worthless’) check. Griggs, when 
brought to trial, was found guilty of the charge and 
was released on probation. 


On page 529 (second column) of the March, 1911, 
Journal is published an article detailing the arrest 
of Leopolt Muller, who swindled a Jamestown, N. D., 
bank (M), on a forged check. Muller has since been 
sentenced to serve five years in the State Peniten- 
tiary at Bismarck, N. D. 


The March, 1911, Journal, contains on page 529 
(first column) an account of the arrest of Geo. S. 
Hart, who forged a check drawn on a Detroit, Mich., 
bank (M), and defrauded that institution. Hart, 
when tried, was found guilty of the charge and 
was paroled in the custody of a probation officer 
for a period of one year. 
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The April, 1911, Journal, page 594 (second col- 
umn), contains an article concerning one F. A. Olasz, 
in connection with the passing of a forged check on 
a Pittsburgh, Pa., bank (M). When Olasz was brought 
to trial, it was found that the only witness who 
could be used against Olasz had left the city and 
his whereabouts were unknown. For that reason a 
successful prosecution was impossible, so Olasz was 
released from custody. 


In the February, 1911, Journal, on page 474 (first 
column) there appears an article regarding the ar- 
rest of G R. Jones, who defrauded a Los Angeles, 
Cal. bank (M), by means of a worthless check. 
Jones was found guilty of the offense and was re- 
leased on his own recognizance. 


On February 13, 1910,—one and one-half years 
ago—a bank (M), in Ford, Kans., was burglarized, 
and $3,634.55 was stolen. Subsequently four arrests 
were made—two men were convicted, one died under 
suspicious circumstances and the fourth was released 
after turning State’s evidence. Our detective agents, 
the William J. Burns National Detective Agency, de- 
termined in their investigation of this case that a 
fifth member of the gang was named Frank, alias 
“Buck,” Rogers and the Burns Agency have spared 
no efforts to locate this party. On August 21, 1911, 
Rogers was picked up in Alma, Nebr., by the Sheriff. 
The Burns Agency immediately brought about his 
identification as the party wanted in connection with 
the Ford burglary. Rogers has since been taken 
to Dodge City, Kans., where he is now lodged in 
jail, awaiting trial. 


Page 34 (first column) of the July, 1911, Journal 
contains an article concerning the arrest on May 24, 
1911, of one Lee Hepler, who attempted to defraud 
a Hickory, Pa., bank (M). Our detective agents, the 
William J. Burns National Detective Agency, have 
interested themselves in the case and there is every 
reason to believe that the evidence developed by them 
will insure Hepler’s conviction. 


This Department is in receipt of information to 
the effect that a party giving the name of Thomas 


Waters is issuing worthless checks drawn on the 
Dayton State Bank, Dayton, Ohio, signed Dayton 
Rubber Co., Per Levi Jennings, Sec. This party is 
operating in Kansas City, Mo. These checks are spe- 
cially printed, and there is no such bank in Dayton 
as the one mentioned above. So far no member of this 
Association has been defrauded through Waters’ 
operations. 


This Department is in receipt of information to 
the effect that a party supposed to be John Bryant is 
passing worthless checks purported to be signed by 
J. A. Rougon, Irvingville, La., in favor of C. S. Bryant. 
These checks are drawn on the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., New Orleans, La., which institution has 
no such account. It appears that C. S. Bryant is 
employed by the J. A. Dougon Saw Mill Co., Irving- 
ville, La., and this party who is using the name of 
Cc. S. Bryant is supposed to be a younger brother. So 
far this party has not defrauded any bank member 
of this Association, but has defrauded an individual 
in Meridian, Miss. Any information relative to this 
party will be appreciated. 


This Department is in receipt of information to 
the effect that Sergeant Robert F. Dubois, who was 
in charge of the recruiting local office of the station 
at Oklahoma City, Okla., deserted on August 26, 1911. 
Before leaving he secured possession of a number 
of Government checks. These checks are about eight 
by three and three-fourths inches in size, at the 
top of which is the word “Subsistence,” and on the 
face of the checks in black type “United States De- 
Pository.” These checks will probably be drawn on 
Kansas City, Mo., and will probably be signed E. M. 
Offiey, Commissary. They are all numbered, and the 
missing numbers are as_ follows: 136487, 136489, 
136490, 136491, 136492, 136493, 136494, 136495, 136496, 
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136497, 186498, 136499, and 136500. This party de- 
frauded a bank member of this Association at Okla- 
homa City. He is wanted by the local police of that 
city as well as the United States Army for deser- 
tion. 


ANTON J. ROBINSON. 


We publish herewith photograph of Anton J. Ro- 
binson, who, on August 8rd, 1911, was arrested in 
San Francisco through the efforts of the William J. 
Burns National Detective Agency, after having de- 
frauded a large Chicago, Ill., mercantile firm through 
raising the amounts on checks issued by that firm. 
The bank member on whom these checks were drawn 
was protected from any loss. 

Robinson is described as 25 years of age, 129 lbs., 
5 feet 75g inches tall, fair complexion, light chestnut 
hair, gray eyes, his occupation is that of bookkeeper. 
He has since been returned to Chicago for trial. 


CLARENCE YAEGER. 


The above is a photograph of Clarence Yaeger, 
who is wanted in Bedford, Ky., on the charge of at- 
tempting to defraud a bank in that city by means of 
a forged check. Yaeger is described as 22 years of 
age, height 5 feet 6% inches, weight 140 lbs., medium 
build, dark hair, light blue eyes, dark complexion, 
smooth shaven. His occupation is that of laborer or 
farm hand. 
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BOB DAVIS. 


Page 103 (first column) of the August, 1911 Jour- 
nal, contains an article concerning the arrest of two 
persons named respectively Bob Davis and Fred 
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FRED ADAMS. 


Adams. We publish herewith photographs of both 
of these criminals. Their descriptions are contained 
in the August Journal. 


STATISTICS OF THE WORK OF THE PROTECTIVE DEPARTMENT. 


AS REPORTED TO THE STANDING PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, 
From September 1, 1910, to August 31, 1911. 


Persons arrested, 


Awaiting Trial, 
sept. 1, 1910. 
Arrests From 
Sept. 1, 1910 to 
Juiy 31, 1911. 


Alleged Forgers, etc., 
Burglars 

Hold-up Robbers ... 
Sneak Thieves 


os 
| 

rs 


| Arrests in 
|August, 1911. 


New York, September 1, 1911. 


convicted, sentenced, awaiting trial, etc. e 


| Convicted. 
Escaped or 
Fugitives. 
‘Suicide or 
|Awaiting Trial. 


ALLEGED FORGERS, ETC. 


Aug. 10.—James Wilson, arrested in Brouklyn, N. 
Y., after attempt had been made to defraud New 


York Bank (M) with forged check; Wilson awaits 
trial in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Aug. 12.—E. S. H. Bardwell, arrested in Pensacola, 
Fla., after defrauding Pensacola bank (M) with forged 
check; Aug. 16 was given sentence of 18 months in 
Florida State convict camp. 


Aug. 9.—J. N. Sanders; Aug. 10, J. M. McDonald, 
arrested after defrauding Stevenson, Ala. bank (M); 
both await trial in Stevenson. 


Aug. 10.—Harry Ragsdale, and S. W. Rhodes, ar- 
rested in Manitou, Colo., after attempt to defraud 


Manitou, Colo. bank (M) with forged check; await 
trial in Manitou. 


Aug. 2.—Edward Benton, arrested in East 
Stroudsburg, Pa.; defrauded banks (Ms) with worth- 
less checks. Returned to Cleveland, O., for trial. 


May 24.—Lee Hepler, arrested in Hickory, Pa, 
for attempt to defraud Hickory bank (M); awaits 
trial in Hickory. 


Aug. 9.—Patrick Gallagher, arrested in Jersey 
City, N. J., after attempt to defraud Jersey City bank 
(M) with forged check; awaits trial in Jersey City. 


July 22.—C. A. Anderson, arrested in Quincy, Ill, 
wanted for defrauding Pawnee, Okla., bank (M); 
awaits trial in Quincy. 


Aug. 14.—Harry A. McKinley, arrested in Soc- 
cora, N. M., wanted for defrauding Oktaha, Okla, 
bank (M); awaits trial in Soccora. 
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_ Aug. 24.—Hubert L. Bradley, arrested in Kansas 
City, Mo., for defrauding Platte City, Mo., bank (M); 
awaits trial in Platte City. 


_ Aug. 15.—Ed. Weisendanger, arrested in Seattle, 
Wash., for passing forged checks on St. Johns, Ore., 
bank (M); awaits trial in St. Johns. 


Aug. 18.—Steven Sedelmeier, arrested in New 
York for defrauding New York bank (M) with forged 
checks; awaits trial in New York. 


Aug. 24.—Albert M. Kutzkey, arrested in Chicago, 
Ill, for forgery perpetrated on St. Johns, Ore., bank 
(M); returned to St. Johns for trial. 


Aug. 19.—John C. Byland, arrested in Detroit, 
Mich., for forgery committed against Burlington, Ky., 
bank (M); awaits trial in Burlington. 


Aug. 8.—J. E. Posey, arrested in Graniteville, S. 
C., for forgery committed upon Aiken, S. C. bank 
(M); awaits trial in Aiken, 


June 18.—George F. Richmond, arrested in Los 
Angeles, Cal., for defrauding Los Angeles bank (M); 
given sentence of 90 days, which has been suspended. 


July 30.—A. R. Kelley, arrested for defrauding 
Chicago, Ill, bank (M) by forgery; plead guilty; was 
fined $15.00 and costs. 


Aug. 14.—S. T. Stone, arrested in Black Earth, 
Wis.; also wanted for defrauding Meta, Mo., bank 
(M) with worthless check; awaits trial in Black 
Earth. 


Frank Kunza—released from custody in connec- 
tion with the forged check passed on Kansas City, 
Mo., bank (M); arrest reported in April, 1911, Journal. 


Edward W. Stewart—given one year in New York 
City Penitentiary; defrauded New York bank (M) 
with worthless draft; arrest reported in August, 1911, 
Journal. 


Charles H. Frost—given an indeterminate sen- 
tence in Elmira Reformatory; Jules H. Frost, sen- 
tenced to one year in New Haven County Jail; both 
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arrested after defrauding banks (Ms) in New Haven, 
Conn., Albany, N. Y., and Trenton, N. J.; arrests re- 
ported in May, 1911, Journal. 


A. F. Strange—given 5 years in Kansas State 
Penitentiary after defrauding Herrington, Kan., bank 
(M); arrest reported in April, 1911, Journal. 


H. F. Worley—released from custody in Hope, 
Ark., because of failure to establish identification in 
connection with forged check passed on Hope, Ark., 
bank (M); arrest reported in February, 1911, Journal. 


Geo. Lenzy—given one year in Federal Peniten- 
tiary after attempt to defraud Dallas, Tex., bank (M); 
arrest reported in May, 1911, Journal. 


Jos. E. Lynch—given two years in Arkansas State 
Penitentiary; defrauded Little Rock, Ark., bank (M) 
with several forged checks; arrest reported in June, 
1911, Journal. 


F. A. Olasz—released from custody in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., because of absence of only witness who could 
be used against him in connection with forged check 
passed on Pittsburgh bank (M); arrest reported in 
April, 1911, Journal. 


S. M. Griggs—found guilty and released on pro- 
bation in connection with worthless checks passed on 
San Francisco bank (M); arrest reported in October, 
1910, Journal. 


Leopold Muller—given five years in State Peni- 
tentiary at Bismarck, N. D., for defrauding Jamestown, 
N. D., bank (M) with forged check; arrest reported 
in March, 1911, Journal. 


George S. Hart—-paroled in custody of Probation 
Officer for one year for passing forged check on De- 
troit, Mich., bank (M); arrest reported in March, 1911, 
Journal. 


G. R. Jones—found guilty of passing worthless 
check on Los Angeles, Cal., bank (M); released on 
his own recognizance; arrest reported in February, 
1911, Journal. 


AWAITING TRIAL SEPTEMBER J, 


ALLEGED FORGERS, ETC. 
Eug. C. Brockaw Chicago, 
Irving G. Crocker........ Chicago, Ill. 
Geo. Bitter -Groton, S. Dak. 
John Box -Los Angeles, Cal. 
Walter Hester -»-Los Angeles, Cal. 
F. B. Hatfield Winkelman, Ariz. 
Ollie Hilliards West Newton, Pa. 
Dalhart, Tex. 
Birmingham, Ala, 


Connellsville, Pa. 

. West Point, Ga. 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Moines, Ia. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Frank E. Peabody 
H. S. Kirkpatrick 
Henry West 

Ben Hockaday 
Chas. L. Johnson 
Don C. Buhrman 
Cc. C. Blasdell 
Matt. Conner 


Perry, Okla. 
.Hinton, W. Va. 
Hoquiam, Wash. 


New York City. 


Walter E. Neal 
Wm. Nance 

Ernest Bernard 
Wm. P. McVoy 


Geo. Leopold ....... 


James Whalen 
Ed. I. Wheeler 
Wm. J. Jones 
W. J. Williams 
J. W. Sharick 
Chas. Dean 

W. H. Mason 
Andria Steicheff 
Spiro Alexsi 
A. S. Cauble 
H. Lee Russell 
Henry Clay 
Warren Hank 


-Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Scottsburg, Ind. 
Bixby, Okla. 

New York City. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dennison, Ia. 


Portland, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Claremore, Okla. 
Richland, Ga. 
Scottsburg, Ind. 
New York City. 


.Springfield, Mass. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 
»Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Cairo, Ill. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hoquiam, Wash. 
Wapakoneta, O. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Arthur C. Rothenberg 
Max Kaplan 

R. S. Hubley 

Bob Davis 

Fred. Adams 

Chas. H. Everett 

M. E. Starling 

James Wilson 

J. N. Sanders 

J. M. McDonald 


Edward Benton ...... 


Lee Hepler 
Patrick Gallagher 
Cc. A. Anderson 
Harry A. McKinley 
Hubert L. Bradley 
Ed. Weisendanger 
Steven .Seidelmeier 
Albert M. Kutzkey 
John C. Byland 
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...Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Boston, Mass. 
.San Francisco, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Canon City, Colo. 
Quitman, Ga. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
.Stevenson, Ala. 
Stevenson, Ala. 

...Cleveland, O. 
Hickory, Pa. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Quincy, Ill. 
Soccora, N. Mex. 
Platte City, Mo. 
.St. Johns, Ore. 
York City. 

St. Johns, Ore. 
Burlington, Ky. 


N 
h 
= 
John A. Harmon co 
E. Wilson Ark. 
Tony Rossi ............ 
st John C. Walsh an 
3 
k eee . 
ats 
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J. E. Posey Mike Connors Layton, Utah. 

S. T. Stone lack Earth, Wis. Frank Morris Layton, Utah. 

Harry Ragsdale fanitou, Colo. Jim O'Neill Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

S. W. Rhodes ‘fanitou, Colo. Ed. Doyle Sioux 
BURGLARS. Geo. Reed Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

Chas. McKinzie “tutchinson, Kans. Frank Rogers Dodge City, Kans. 


Walter Berger Tutchinson, Kans. HOLD-UP ROBBERS. 
Geo. Woods tutchinson, Kans. Tom Hogan Harlem, Mont. 


ATTACKS UPON MEMBERS FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1910, TO AUGUST 31, 1911. 

Losses. 
Burglaries $28,930.40 
Hold-up robberies 


Attempted hold-up robberies 
$32,130.40 


MORTUARY RECORD OF MEMBERS REPORTED DURING AUGUST. 


Arneson, Nils.—Vice-President Union Bank of Chicago, II. 

Boyd, William F.—Director Fifth-Third National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Corbin, Charles L.—President Metuchen National Bank, Metuchen, N. J. 
Dudley, John Leonard.—Vice-President Citizens Savings Bank of New York. 
Dymond, Richard.—Director First National Bank, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Elting, Peter J.—Ex-President Westchester Trust of Yonkers, New Platz, N. Y. 
Gallagher, W. H.—Cashier Osage Valley Bank, Warsaw, Mo. 

Greenough, Thomas L.—Director Old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Groce, Browning.—Vice-President Galveston National Bank, Galveston, Texas. 
Groce, Thomas J.—President Galveston National Bank, Galveston, Texas. 
Harris, Frederick H.—President Third National Bank, Springfield, Mass. 
Larimer, Leslie Bennett.—Cashier Commercial Trust Company, Prescott, Ariz. 
Moore, J. Leavitt.—President Exchange National Bank, Polo, IIl. 

Moss, Jay Osborn.—Director Commercial National Bank, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Murphy, Edward, Jr.—Vice-President Manufacturers’ National Bank, Troy, N. Y. 
Nickell, A. W.—President First National Bank, Beatrice, Neb. 

Richards, Hugo.—President Bank of Arizona, Prescott, Ariz. 

Sipple, George.—President Nokomis National Bank, Nokomis, III. 

Spencer, Frank W.—Cashier First National Bank, Lafayette, Ind. 

Wadden, John.—President Lake County Bank, Madison, S. D. 


< 
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INSTITUTE GRADUATES. 
September, 1911. 


ALTIMORE, MD.—Roland Benjamin, John 

B Broening, Jr., Geo. W. Collars, Raymond B. Cox, 
W. K. Erdman, W. H. B. Evans, James D. Gar- 

rett, George P. Gleisner, Adrian J. Grape, P. S. Hen- 
sel, O. G. W. Levy, Charles H. Mueller, George Ott, 
Grason Ray, W. Wilson Taylor. 

BEMIDJI, MINN.—A. G. Wedge, Jr. 

BOSTON, MASS.—Olaf Olsen, Charles H. Mars- 
ton. 

BUFFALO, N. Y.—George D. Sears. 

BUTTE, MONT.—Geo, T. Watts. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—T. R. Durham, F. L. 
Underwood. 

CHICAGO, ILL.—G. E. Bangs, Charles L. Beers, 
A. R, Bennett, H. L. Benson, Wilbur S. Blanchard, 
Lester B, Brady, Wm. Bruebach, Robert J. Clarke, 
Charles S. Cole, F. A. Crandall, Harold W. Dorn, O. 
W. Draeger, Herman E. Ellefson, Joel W. S. Flesh, 
Adolph Floreen, Paul Foerster, Jr.. Wm. R. Fors- 
berg, Fred. B. Frizell, E. J. Goit, Grover A. Guthaus, 
Robert E. Hanneman, Harry C. Hein, E. D. Hulbert, 
James E. Hull, W. E. Hutschemeuter, E. W. Jaeger, 
Walter L. Johnson, David Johnstone, Herbert Jones, 
J. R. Julin, Thad S. Kerr, A. L. Koopman, Frederick 
lL. Lothrop, V. C. McGill, Louis J. Meahl, Walter A. 
Mueller, F. E. Musgrove, Thos. J. Nugent, W. W. 
O’Brien, M. F. O’Connor, James E. O’Riley, Carl 
Otto, Charles A, Peterson, Louis Rich, John W. 
Rubecamp, T. G. Schafrank, J. C. Shirley, Robert I. 
Simons, Harry S. Smale, S. L. Southard, Elmo Steven- 
son, Frank C. Tank, F. H. Thiese, Owen V. Van 
Camp, J. A. Welker, Wm. E. Walker, Charles W. 
Wilson, Ralph C. Wilson. The Institute in general 
and Chicago Chapter in particular are proud of the 
fact that E. D. Hulbert, Vice-President of the Mer- 
chants Loan & Trust Company and formerly Presi- 
dent of the Institute, has passed the final examina- 
tions and thereby given an object lesson to whom- 
soever cares to learn. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO.—Clay Herrick. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—John P. H. Brewster, 
Charles W. Dupuis, Herman J, Guckenberger, How- 
ard D. Thomas, George C. Bauer, D. J. Lyons, Arthur 
J. Schmitt. 

DENVER, COLO.—Geo. A. Brown. 


DULUTH, MINN.—John L. Evans, Henry Grieser, 
C. J. Grogan, R. C. Kreimer, G. H. McCarthy, H, C. 
Matzke, A. W. Taylor, John R. Wells. 

FLUSHING, L, I.—Alfred G. Freeman. 

HAVANA, CUBA.—James C. Martine. 

KALISPELL, MONT.—H. V. Alward. 

LE SUEUR CENTER, MINN.—S. H. Whitney. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—H. E. Allen, Leo S. 
Chandler, A. S. Forman, H. C. Hurst, P. W. de Lacy, 
S. W. Murray, W. H. Thomson, Edw. H. Wallace. 

LOUISVILLE, KY.—Charles C. Carter. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS.—F. E. Bachhuber, C. W. 
3rew, J. H. Daggett, H. J. Dreher, W. H. Hasse, Dan- 
iel T. Leisk, Otto N. Ludwig, Frank T. Nicolai, J. H. 
Puelicher, A. W. Scheer, Edward Schranz, Jr., Chris- 
tie Sherman, Alexander Wall. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—I. F. Cotton, E. A. Rip- 
ley, Gray Warren. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Joseph L. Benton, Victor 
L. Bernard, Fritz Borgemeister, John Dane, Richard 
G. Fitzgerald, Harry Hardie, R. S. Hecht, William B. 
Machado, Robert J. Palfrey, Frank L. Ramos. 

NEW YORK CITY.—A. F. Albro, Newton D, All- 
ing, Louis Auperin, Keith Lanneau Baker, A. M. Bar- 
rett, W. C. Becker, J. B. Birmingham, R. W. Brett, 
J. A. Broderick, S. J. Brooks, F. J. Brown, C. F. Bruder, 
Jr., Charles W. Cary, O. H. Cheney, Wm. Clements, R. 
J. Connellan, T. F. Costello, W. I, Dey, C. L. Dunkle, 
C. B. Eagan, F. W. Ellsworth, E. H. Ensell, Charles 
Feuerstein, S. K. Fischer, B. P. Gooden, V. F. Hann, 
J. M. Harding, Wm. C. Heinkel, W. C. Hutton, W. 
H. Hyne, H. H. Irish, H. T. Jones, Orrin R. Judd, 
E. F. E. Jung, R. P. Kavanagh, G. P. Kennedy, Fred. 
I. Kent, W, H. Kniffin, Jr., L. A. Kraushaar, Wm. J. 
Liebertz, E. G. McWilliam, J. A. Neilson, L. H. Ohl- 
rogge, W. L. Peel, G. Lawrence Pegram, W. E. Pier- 
son, H. M. Priest, T. A. Pyterman, L. N. Roe, R. J. 
Romlein, Wm. M. Rosendale, Thomas H. Ryan, E. K. 
Satterly, E. T. Schenck, Irving V. Scott, Edward 
Simpson, A. C. Steffan, Henry C. Steinau, R, W. 
Taylor, H. L. Tepe, Wm. M. Van Deusen, Milton L. 
Wicks, G. B. Williams, A. T. Wolfe, M. F. Bauer. 

OAKLAND, CAL.—John Davidson, Frank M. Ce- 
rini, John E. Gustafson, L. H. Heacock, Frank C. 
Mortimer. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA.—E. Leslie Allison, Edw. 
Cc. Bell, E. F. Benner, M. E. Benton, James B. Bor- 
den, R. M. Brandriff, Darsey Butler, R. W. Campbell, 
J. K. Cope, Jr., David Craig, A. L. Crispen, E. J. Davis, 
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H. E, Deily, Elmer G. Dutton, Arthur R. Elmer, 
Charles B. Engle, Wm. S. Evans, Frank C. Eves, Carl 
W. Fenninger, Jacob Frank, Robert U. Frey, William 
G. Friedgen, Morton Frick, H. J. Haas, J. H. Hall, W. 
E. Hitchcock, Charles R. Horton, J.T. A. Hosbach, A. 
A. Keiser, J..C. Knox, Harry Kollock, Vincent B. Kulp, 
E. N. Matsinger, W. A. Nickert, Charles T. Patton, A. 
W. Pickford, M. D. Reinhold, Adin P. Rich, John R. 
Roberts, C. P. Rowland, T. H. Runcie, T. A. Ryan, T. 
W. Scattergood, Thos. W. Smith, Freas Brown Sny- 
der, Milton W. Stevenson, F. A. Stickney, Robert G. 
Test, K. L. Thornton, E. H, Thurman, Stuart White, 
A. H. Wilson, M. J. Woerner, John H. Wood. 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—S. V. Barton, A. G. Boal, J. 
I. Buchanan, Samuel Carothers, James Carson, A. H. 
Copeland, B. O. Hill, Alpha K. King, Geo. H. Leitch, 
Ralph H. MacMichael, Andrew P, Martin, W. E. Pal- 
mer, Robert Patterson, Harry J. Peairs, H. B. Powell, 
Jr., J. E. Rovensky, A. W. Schreiber, A. B. Shaw, 
Samuel M, Sheliy, John H. Tawney, John De M. 
Werts, D. C. Wills. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I—E. A. Havens. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—John Henderson, Jr., F. 
Mutschler, C. F. Rothmeyer, F. M. Simpson, Frank 8S. 
Thomas. 

ROSSBURG, OHIO.—Albert W. Kehrer, 

SALEM, VA.—C. W. Beerbower, 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—T. W. Ball. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—F. C. Mortimer. 

SCRANTON, PA.—John Benfield, Joseph Davis, 
Geo. B. Dimmick, H. L, Dimmick, A. L. Dymond, T. 
A. Gibbons, J. D. D. Gladding, John Greiner, Jr., L. A. 
Howell, W. B., Kramer, E. R. Kreitner, Geo. C. Nye, 
F. H. Pierce, Wm. Rodriguez, Harry J. Ryan, Norris 
S. Swisher. 

SHERBROOKE, CAN.—E. L. Stewart-Patterson. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Franklin L. Johnson, F, J. Mil- 
ler, Byron W. Moser, Walter A. Wilkinson. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—F. H. Delaney, Albert John- 
son, E, O. Nordstrom, Gilbert C. Utz. 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Joshua Evans, Jr., C. H. 
Doing, Jr.. W. IF. D. Herron, J. Burr Johnson, Car- 
roll Pierce, W. W. Spaid, E. S. Wolfe, J. B. Faber, A. 
C. Chewing, F. V. Grayson. 

WILLIAMSPORT, PA.—Edward L. Taylor. 

WRIGHTSVILLE, PA.—Charles H. Moore. 

ZEELAND, MICH.—Thos, Keppel. 


LEGALITY OF BOND ISSUES. 


By Robert R. Reed, of New York—Address Before 
New York Chapter. 


N obligation is defined as “a binding or state of 
being bound in law—the binding power of any 

oath, vow, duty, promise or contract.” A munici- 

pal or corporation bond is not a piece of paper with 
the signatures of certain officials. The paper is the evi- 
dence of the bond and of your ownership, but the 
bond itself is the obligation to pay. Without the 
obligation there is no bond, no obligor, no right, no 
payment, and also no power or legal right in a New 
York savings bank to purchase or hold the munici- 
pal paper. With the obligation there is a right to 
compel the payment of the bond by a judgment and 
legal proceedings for its collection, and consequently 
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there is a legal bond and a legal investment of the 
highest possible security. 


The ultimate obligor of a municipal bond is the 
taxpayer, and his taxable property is your security. 
The ultimate obligor of a corporation bond is the 
stockholder, but your security is only his ownership 
in the corporation. When the municipal taxpayer is 
bound, when his property is pledged, and a tax to the 
full amount of your bond can be enforced against it, 
then you have a municipal bond, a bond that has few 
equals and I might almost say no superior in its se- 
curity and in the legal assurance of its collection. 
A state, a nation, may repudiate its duly authorized, 
signed, sealed and delivered bond, for the courts are 
its creatures and neither in law nor fact have the 
power to compel payment. A railroad bond repre- 
sents a very large, frequently too large a percentage 
of the actual cost and value of the franchise back of 
it. It also is subject to divers questions of legality, 
not so much of power, as of conflicting liens and in- 
tercorporate relations, Its value, too, is subject to 
many political, commercial and corporate contingen- 
cies. Municipal bonds rarely exceed in amount five 
per cent. of the actual value of the taxable property 
and they are enforcible directly by tax upon this 
property. The imposition of this tax is not discre- 
tionary with municipal officials, nor with the courts. 
It will be compelled by the courts upon the officials, 
and this compulsion is a matter of rule and legality, 
and not of choice. There is but one essential. The 
bonds must be legal; and of course the tax for their 
payment must not be limited. To be legal they must 
be authorized by statute and not prohibited by the 
constitution, and the authority of the statute must 
be exercised in compliance with it. The examination 
of legality therefore is ordinarily concerned with 
these three things, the authority of the statute, the 
prohibitions and requirements of the constitution, and 
the necessary compliance with the statute. I have 
called this last and least, because, while it is the most 
lengthy subject of examination and proofs, a defect 
in it is not so necessarily fatal as a want of statutory 
authority or a constitutional inhibition, especially 
where we have the benefit of recitals and are suing 
in the federal courts. 


The authority of the statute is the first matter of 
consideration, Without the statute there is no bond, 
and until we look at the statute, we do not know 
what, if any, constitutional questions may be in- 
volved. We look to see first that the statute is con- 
stitutional, second that the bonds are in fact author- 
ized as general obligations, and third, what statutory 
procedure is required or conditions imposed. And 
we look also to see that there is no limitation of the 
taxing power. Such a limitation may deprive a bond 
of its absolute assurance of collection by general tax. 
Nowadays there is also a tendency toward the issu- 
ance of bonds, to which the general credit is pledged, 
but the payment of which is in fact to be provided 
by some revenue-producing activity for which they 
are issued. There is a tendency to exempt such bonds 
from constitutional debt limitations—a dangerous 
tendency if entirely unchecked. 


The best known constitutional prohibitions are 
those restricting the power to borrow money beyond 
a certain percentage of the taxable property. In 
this State the limit for cities and counties is ten per 
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cent. of the last assessed valuation of real estate or 
county purposes, with certain exceptions and author- 
ized deductions, either expressed in the constitution 
or permitted by decisions under it. This limitation 
is absolute and all debts attempted to be incurred be- 
yond it are void, and beyond the power of the city 
to pay or of the legislature to validate. The court 
also held in effect that city funds and taxes levied 
may be deducted from the amount of any debt to 
which they are appropriated. It also held that all 
liabilities, including those on contracts made though 
not performed, and unliquidated liabilities for lands 
taken under condemnation, must be classed as debts, 
and thus-to some extent offset the effect of the main 
decision. The constitutional requirement has also 
been amended. The general result has been to make 
the constitutional prohibition more clear and to admit 
of a variety of deductions from the general debt, and 
thus to make more detailed the proof that is required 
to evidence the condition of a particular city 
under it. 

The third division of a municipal bond examina- 
tion, as I have outlined it, is the compliance with the 
statute authorizing the bonds. In the absence of con- 
stitutional prohibitions, there is nothing to prevent 
a simple provision of statute authorizing a City Coun- 
cil to borrow money and issue bonds, without impos- 
ing any conditions to the exercise of the power. But 
such provisions, utopian to the examining counsel, 
are but seldom found. As a rule, wisely or unwisely, 
a number of conditions are interposed before the 
power to issue becomes vested in the municipal gov- 
erning body. The genius of municipal legislation is 
not as a rule characterized by simplicity. 


Certain general characteristics mark the issues 


of the different states. In New York, for instance, 
we have a few general laws, like the Village Law, 
the Second Class Cities’ Law, the Town Law, the 
Conty Law and the Education Law. An examina- 
tion under any one of them is confined largely to the 
single statute. There are a number of special charter 
villages, and the smaller cities are governed almost 
exclusively by special charters. In New Jersey, we 
have great numbers of general laws on small subjects, 
with no attempt at codifications or revision, and no 
special charters since they were prohibited by the 
last Constitution in 1875. The Constitution forbids 
special statutes, and every time a municipality wants 
to do something new or in a new way, it runs to 
Trenton with a half-baked general statute framed to 
meet its own local needs and views, and has it en- 
acted into law. The first point of examination in 
New Jersey is, therefore, not so much to find a stat- 
ute which authorizes the bonds, but to find which 
one or more of several statutes must be held to 
apply to their issuance. 

Pennsylvania illustrates the other and admirable 
extreme—that of a single general statute authorizing 
and governing the issuance of bonds by any munici- 
pality, from its greatest city to its smallest school 
district—the statute of 1874. This statute has the 
genius of simplicity adhering to a correct general 
principle. In effect, as construed, it authorizes bonds 
for any municipal purpose without a vote to the 
amount of two per cent. of the assessed valuation, 
and an additional five per cent. with the sanction of 
a vote. It also requires a record of the proceeding 
to be filed in the office of the Clerk of the Court of 
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Quarter Sessions. This act of 1874 is an elaboration 
of the principle expressed in the constitution of the 
previous year, which forbids any increase of debt 
beyond seven per cent. in any event, or beyond two 
per cent. without an election. The statute is adapt- 
able to any municipality anywhere, and is admirable 
in its main provisions. It has stood for nearly thirty 
years without a radical amendment, and also without 
receiving the compliment of emulation from any other 
legislatures, except possibly that of Georgia. There 
are few better subjects for uniform legislation than 
the authorization of municipal bonds, and there could 
be no better starting point than the Pennsylvania 
Act of 1874, 

I have already stated that a want of power or 
a constitutional prohibition is more apt to prove fatal 
to the bonds in after life, so to speak, than a failure 
to comply with some statutory requirement. Some 
of the latter are more serious than others. The elec- 
tion for instance is generally speaking in the nature 
of a condition precedent. It must be legally called 
and held in accordance with the statute, and the prop- 
osition legally adopted and canvassed, before the 
municipal board receives any power to issue bonds. 
A substantial defect in these proceedings may prove 
fatal to the bonds, even in the hands of an innocent 
holder. A defect may be substantial in its nature, 
though very slight in its extent. A nine days’ notice 
where ten is required will invalidate an election. 
Similarly, if the board is required to proceed by ordi- 
nance to the passage of which certain conditions of 
procedure are required, it cannot proceed without an 
ordinance duly adopted, approved and possibly pub- 
lished, as may be required by the statute. An at- 
tempted ordinance failing in any substantial condi- 
tion, is a nullity, the power is not exercised, and the 
bonds as such are unauthorized and void. In the 
Federal courts, however, even the more serious de- 
fects, many of them, may be cured by the recitals so 
that, if suit may be brought in the Federal courts, 
the bond will be upheld in the hands of an innocent 
holder. 

In this connection, however, you must bear in 
mind the important fact that a resident of New York 
State, a New York Savings Bank, cannot sue in the 
Federal courts upon a bond of a New York munici- 
pality. The bonds must be legally executed, that is, 
they must be signed by the authorized officers in 
office at the time they are required to be 
signed, which, as a general rule, is the time 
when they are actually and physically deliv- 
ered and paid for. They must also be paid for 
at not less than “par and interest. Finally a mere 
irregularity in the exercise of a power once vested 
and actually exercised, such as a defect in the 
method of sale, will not ordinarily invalidate the 
bonds in the hands of an innocent holder, and they 
will be upheld, even in our state courts, without the 
benefit of recitals. 

The subject of the sale brings up an important 
matter that is not within my outline of the legal 
examination, as it follows a rejection of the bonds. 
We sometimes find that the client has made an un- 
conditional bid, that is, a bid not subject to approval 
of legality by his own or designated counsel. There 
may be a serious question which, in the absence of 
a court decision, cannot be safely passed. The client 
has put up a certified check which is subject to 
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forfeiture. Now in a suit on the check, the court 
has the power to decide the question and hold con- 
clusively that the bonds are legal, a power that the 
examining counsel does not have, and the client may 
lose his check. What shall we do? One thing we 
will not do, and that is approve the bonds if there 
is a serious question of their validity. The question 
though open to argument, may be one that, as I 
have stated before, will follow the bonds to their 
grave and may prevent their payment in the hands 
of an innocent holder twenty years later. It may 
be beyond the power even of the legislature to cure 
and remain open to the successful attack of any 
taxpayer. 


The unconditional bidder is taking chances. ‘He 
knows it, and his easiest course, if he fails to get the 
‘approval of his New York counsel, is to find a pur- 
chaser who will take the bonds without an adequate 
legal examination and opinion. In this way he saves 
his check and helps to force through a doubtful bond 
issue. Good bond houses sometimes make unconditional 
bids, but they do it usually under protest, or under 
special circumstances, and after making the best 
possible preliminary examination. For they know, if 
the municipality does not, that the bonds are going 
to be sold cheap. They protect themselves, as far 
as possible, and if they get the bonds submit them 
fairly for examination, and if the result is unfavor- 
able they refuse to take the bonds, knowing that 
their reputation is worth more to them than the 
tying-up and possible loss of a check. The bonds of 
course are usually legal and the municipality is the 
loser, but in some cases the result is the prolonged 
tying-up of a large check, with a real danger of 
loss, and in others, I am sorry to believe, the mu- 
nicipality does succeed in forcing through a doubtful 
or illegal bond issue and the ultimate investor gets 
them, to have and to hold until they are paid—or 
defaulted. There is no need for this situation, and 
it can be checked if investors will express their dis- 
approval of unconditional bids, and will consider 
them, as they are, a cloud, however slight, on the 
bonds, unless of course an adequately legal opinion 
is furnished. 


To summarize, I have suggested several quite 
different matters of reform; first, uniform legisla- 
tion authorizing municipal bonds; second, a proper 
constitutional limitation of the amount of revenue 
producing bonds which may be issued by a city in 
this state; and, third, the emphatic disapproval by 
investors of unconditional bidding and of every other 
practice that may involve the forcing through of 
bond sales regardless of legality. I have tried to give 
a practical idea of legality, with the assurance of 
which a municipal bond is the best security and the 
finest investment in the world, and without which 
it may prove worthless and is certainly not a legal 
investment under the law. This assurance of legality, 
legality itself, tas made marked progress in recent 
years and with its municipal bonds, “little govern- 
ments” have greatly increased in value and amount, 
and vast public improvements once undreamed of 
have become the rule in city and country. For all 
this the bond examiner claims some credit. In it 
all he certainly has a large measure of satisfaction 
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COME, YE KNOCKERS! 
By C. K. Waters. 


ANTED—Names and addresses of successful 
bankers who knock the American Institute 
of Banking. 


BANK COLLECTIONS. 


By C. R. Wheeler, of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, Chicago Chapter. 


NDER the name collections is included all items 
which a bank receives for collection from its 
customers and correspondents, but for which 

it does not give credit until it has, itself, received 
payment for them. This name does not appear on a 
bank’s statement for the reason that the bank has 
nothing invested in or owes nothing for these items. 
They are not the property of the bank at all. The 
bank acts merely as agent for the owners in collect- 
ing them. 

Collections consist of all forms of commercial pa- 
per and include many items which are not commer- 
cial paper strictly speaking. A bank may handle under 
this classification in the course of a year’s business, 
bonds, coupons, notes, mortgages; sight, demand, 
time, domestic and foreign drafts; bill of lading 
drafts, every known form of insurance claim and 
voucher; certificates of deposit, checks and bank 
drafts, checks on savings accounts with pass-books 
attached; mutilated coin and currency, foreign money, 
even pawn tickets and tickets for winnings on races 
and prize fights. 

Items received from the bank’s city customers 
over the counter consist mainly of draft on firms 
out of town and notes payable in the city and at 
other towns. From its country correspondents the 
bank receives notes, drafts, and other items payable 
in the city, and at out of town points, the latter it is 
expected to collect through its correspondents. Banks 
do not usually take for collection from city customers, 
sight drafts on firms in the same city. They assume 
that the customer can collect its drafts on people 
in the city as well as the bank can. The bank will 
collect notes, however, if they are left for collection 
before maturity. 

In describing the method of handling collections, 
the writer will confine himself to the system most 
generally used. Items received from country corre- 
spondents through the mail are first checked and 
compared with the letters which accompany them. 
All instructions on the letters are carefully noted and 
indicated, usually by a private mark, on the item. 
Especially important are the instructions in regard 
to protest. The letters are marked to denote what 
kind of items were received, whether city or country. 
All city items requiring presentation or payable 
through the clearing house are written up on carbon 
books, whereby credit ticket advice of credit and 
file record are made in one operation, then they are 
sent out by messengers for presentation to the par- 
ties on whom they are drawn. The messengers 
make their returns to the note teller, who puts 
through the credits for them. Time items presente? 
for acceptance are returned to the Collection Depart-- 
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ment, after acceptance, 


notes. 


The city and country notes are separated, the 
maturity dates and interest are figured on the city 
items and they are entered on a collection tickler 
under maturity dates, also in an index book under 
the name of the correspondent from whom received, 
so that they can be located in case the owner should 
enquire about or recall them. Then a credit ticket 
and advice (original and duplicate) is made and at- 
tached to each item and they are delivered to the 
note teller, for collection at maturity. The collection 
tickler is a loose leaf book, and each day the leaf 
for that day is turned over to the note teller, who 
must account for each item listed on it at the close 
of the day’s business. 


The maturity dates of country notes are figured 
and noted on each and they are listed in a register 
and numbered to correspond with the numbers on 
the register, then they are endorsed to the bank’s 
various correspondents in town where the items are 
payable, and a letter written to accompany each 
item. These letters are written on a form, using a 
carbon sheet, which makes a copy of the letter on a 
card, and the name of the owner of the item is 
written or stamped atthe topofthecard. These cards 
are then filed according to maturity dates, and the 
cards under each date arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to the place where payable. 


The writer has found this system very convenient 
for handling country note collections. The register 
refers to the card by means of maturity date and 
town where payable and the card to the register 
by means of the number, so that it is always possible 
to locate an item from the owner’s tracer, and one 
can always tell at a glance what items are due or 
past due. Correspondents, when writing or tele- 
graphing about an item, or when remitting for paid 
collections, often neglect to give proper description 
of the items. It is very desirable, therefore, to be 
able to locate such items quickly on your records. 
This card record makes it possible to locate items 
readily even though imperfectly described. After the 
items are paid, or otherwise disposed of, the cards 
are filed in another file under the name of the owner 
of the note. 

Credit tickets for these items and all other out- 
of-town items are made when payment is received, 
on a duplicate form, using a carbon sheet; the car- 
bon copy being the advice of credit and the original 
the credit ticket. The original going to the book- 
keeper and the duplicate to the customer. 


By far the largest proportion of all collection 
items are the ordinary “No protest” sight drafts. 
These are drawn by merchants on their customers 
for past due accounts and are merely “duns.” The 
most important thing in handling this class of items 
is to see to it that they go to a good bank in the 
town where the drawee does business, that they are 
presented and either paid or promptly returned. 

Drafts are often drawn at from ten to ninety days 
date or sight and are often sent out for acceptance 
and return; to be sent out again for collection a 
short time before maturity. After such items are 
accepted they should be handled as notes. 

Bill of lading drafts are drawn against shipments 


when they are treated as 
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of goods sold for payment on delivery. The bills of 
lading are attached to the items and usually are to 
be delivered on payment. Sometimes, however, the 
goods are sold on time and the papers are to be 
delivered on acceptance of the draft. Drafts are 
often drawn payable on arrival of goods. 


This class of items must be handled with care, 
for if sent to the wrong town, the goods may arrive 
and the consignee not be able to get them without 
the bill of lading. In case of perishable. goods this 
might involve damage to the goods, and in any cas<, 
might involve demurrage charges by the railroad. 
The clerk having these collections in charge should 
keep in touch with the collecting bank by tracing 
frequently and reporting answers received to the 
customer from whom the item was received. It is 
very important also in sending out these items to for- 
ward proper instructions in regard to handling them. 

Checks and bank drafts are entered for collection 
usually, because, for some reason, the bank does not 
wish to extend credit until the item has been paid. 
Sometimes because of the length of time required to 
collect it, or difficulty in getting returns for items 
on some out of the way place, or the person offering 
the item may not be of good enough financial stand- 
ing to justify extending credit to him for items until 
they are collected. Sometimes the customer wishes 
certain items sent for collection, preferring to forego 
the privilege of immediate credit rather than pay 
the rate of exchange charged by the bank. These 
items need careful watching to see that prompt re- 
turns are made. 

Of the remaining forms of credit instruments 
which banks handle as collections, each has its spe- 
cial features and dangers. For instance, bonds and 
coupons are like money, and once lost cannot usually 
be traced or recovered. Drafts on savings accounts 
cause much annoyance on account of the pass-books 
accompanying them going astray, especially if the 
pass-book is to be returned. It is a good plan to 
mark on the book the collection register number of 
the item, so that if they become separated, the book 
can be readily identified—also to attach to the book 
a slip with full directions for its disposal or return. 

Certificates of deposit have to be watched care- 
fully to see whether they bear interest and whether 
if presented at once they would be paid with interest 
to date of payment, or whether immediate present- 
ment would be considered a waiver of interest for 
the whole period, and if such be the case, to ascertain 
whether the owner wants them presented at once or 
held until interest is due. 

A good collection clerk should have a fairly good 
knowledge of commercial law, at least, he should 
know when a law point presents itself, and such 
points are continually coming up. For instance, a 
draft is accepted, not strictly in accordance with 
its terms. Should he refuse it? The date of an 
acceptance is prior to the date of the instrument, 
drawn at thirty days sight. From which date should 
the maturity be figured? A note is received with pro- 
test instructions payable at a town where there is no 
bank. Should it be forwarded to the nearest bank- 
ing town, subject to protest? A note contains a 
waiver of protest clause; it was received with in- 
structions to protest. Can it be legally protested? 
And many others too numerous to mention. 
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The clerk, who has as part of his duty passing 
credit for items left with the bank for collection, 
has a responsibility almost as great as the paying 
teller, for he is dealing out the bank’s money, and 
the very fact that credit is to be given only after 
payment has been received, makes his responsibility 
greater as credit once given may not be refunded, if 
given in error. Cash items may be charged back, 
as they are received from customers as cash, subject 
to final payment. 


Collections, on the other hand, are not supposed 
to be credited unless paid, and if the customer to 
whom the credit has been passed has been advised 
of such credit and has on that account turned the 
money over to others or changed his position in any 
way he cannot be required to refund the credit. 


The courts hold the collecting bank strictly liable 
for the full performance of its duty to the last techni- 
cality. One may make out a note almost any way 
and if its meaning can be fairly well guessed at the 
courts will enforce its provisions, but if the collect- 
ing bank makes any mistake in guessing it will be 
held liable. 

It would make the work of handling these items 
much more simple if there were more care used in 
making them out, and the law should be more spe- 
cific in this respect. It should require that all nego- 
tiable instrument’s terms should be exact and spe- 
cific. The due date and interest on a note should be 
figured in advance, the note made payable on a cer- 
tain fixed date and the interest included in the amount 
of the note, except in case of demand notes or notes 
payable “On or before.” Notes containing the clause 
“With exchange” or “With exchange and collection 
charges” should not be held negotiable, as the amount 
in that case is not specific. 


It may not be possible to bring these reforms 
about at once by law, but banks and bank men can 
do much in educating the business public to better 
practice in this respect. The adoption of The Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law by nearly all ofthe states has 
been of great benefit and is a step in the right direc- 
tion. Its adoption by the several states was due 
to a large extent to the influence of the bankers. 
Banks should refuse to handle items, slovenly made 
out, except, entirely at the owner’s risk; should re- 
fuse to handle them at all as protestable items, and 
should require the customer to figure interest on notes 
before depositing them for collection, as they will 
figure it afterward and make complaint if the amount 
collected is a few cents short. 

The Collection Department is more or less of 
an accommodation department for the bank’s cus- 
tomers and as such is liable to imposition. If banks 
do not charge on items left for collection they will 
be used as collection agencies by their customers to 
a large extent. There is no reason why a bank 
should be so used, and the practice of drawing for 
past due accounts through the bank is largely an 
imposition both on the bank receiving the item for 
collection and the country bank to which it sends it. 

A large majority of these items are refused by 
the drawees and returned to the bank unpaid. The 
drawee often remitting direct to the drawer after 
the draft is presented. The bank in that case, having 
done the collecting, but getting nothing for it. Many 
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country banks on this account have adopted the prac- 
tice of charging a small fee for presenting collection 
items, whether the items are paid or not. Some banks 
even refusing to handle items unless the fee is sent 
in advance. 

Reasonable charges should be made by the banks 
for handling collections. A bank, considering its lia- 
bility for negligence, and the correspondence anid 
other labor involved cannot afford to give cheap col- 
lection service. Although it is understood that a 
bank acts only as agent for the owners, in handling 
items for collection, it cannot escape liability for its 
own negligence, or lack of care in choosing its col- 
lection agents—the banks in other towns through 
whom it collects country items. A bank should en- 
deavor to make its Collection Department at least 
Self-supporting. It should give the best possible 
service and charge a fair price for it. 


VERITY IN VERSE. 


By Max Adamsky. 


N spite of knocks outside and in, 
The Standard Study Course doth win. 


CANADIAN BANKING SYSTEM. 


By Vernon C. McGill, of Chicago.—Address Before 
Chicago Chapter. 


ANADA has a banking system which challenges 
comparison with any in the world today. Its 
methods are simple yet cover amply the finan- 

cial needs of the rapidly growing country to the 
north. Although designed after the Scotch scheme 
of branch banking changes have been made to meet 
local contingencies and ideas have been adopted 
from the great financial organizations of Europe. 
Branch banking has been brought to a high state of 
development. It has stood the test of varying condi- 
tions successfully. Panics are unknown there. The 
financial depressions of the United States, however, 
have a tenedncy to create some stringency in Canada. 

Notwithstanding the sparsely settled population 
as compared with the United States, banking busi- 
ness on account principally of rapid development of 
the great natural resources has increased in recent 
years to an enormous extent. The value of Canadian 
crops for year 1908 was $432,533,000. Minerals pro- 
duced during same year brought in cash $86,000,000. 
Lumber sawed reaches a colossal amount each year. 
The fishing industry also produces a large total; 
apparently over $1,000,000,000 new wealth is created 
from these sources in Canada each year. 

The following figures are taken from the Cana- 
dian Government Bank statement, showing condition 
of combined Canadian banks at end of November, 
1909. Banks furnish the government each month a 
return showing their condition. From these the gov- 
ernment statement is made out. 

Deposits on demand............. $264,285,863 

Deposits on notice 493,253,823 

Deposits elsewhere than Canada.. 71,835,583 
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Call loans in Canada 57,875,677 
Call loans elsewhere than Canada. 134,836,591 
Current loans in Canada 590,291,944 
Current loans elsewhere’ than 


Canada 37,311,103 


“Elsewhere than Canada,” in the call loan item 
means “Wall Street,” and shows Canadian banks have 
their share of influence in the center. 


The above shows that about $100,000,000.00 of 
Canadian deposits was on call in Wall Street at end 
of November last. 


The bank clearings in 13 Canadian cities for 
the year 1908 reached a total of $4,142,000,000.00, which 
would indicate a movement of considerable volume. 


In the year 1908 the total amount of bonds is- 
sued in Canada, including municipal, railroad and in- 
dustrial, was $196,357,000.00. Of these bonds about 
$165,000,000.60 were sold in London, of the remainder 
$25,000,000.00 were sold in Canada and $6,000,000.00 in 
the United States, 


The Canadian Bankers Association is the govern- 
ing organization of all Canadian banks. The govern- 
ment delegates power to this association to regulate, 
discipline and in case of failure, liquidate any bank. 
This has been found to work with satisfaction. The 
Officers of this association are all executive officers 
of Canadian banks and are elected annually. It is 
in reality a bankers community of interest. They 
manage themselves in this way without government 
interference. 


All banks work under the same kind of charter, 
with exception of the postal banks—a bank in Can- 
ada must have a capital of $500,000.00 or over before 
a charter may be granted it. This might be con- 
strued as tending towards monopolism as it shuts 
out the bank with the small capitalization. The stock 
of a Canadian bank carries a double liability. 


There are no savings banks in Canada. Each 
branch, however, has a savings department. The 
Bankers Association has an agreement with the 
banks that 3 per cent. is maximum interest allowed 
on savings deposits. Deposits in savings department 
draw interest from date of deposit to date of with- 
drawal. There are no restrictions as to time money 
must be left to draw interest. By-laws of different 
banks regarding savings deposits are few and simple. 
Savings deposits may be used for mercantile loans 
and are not restricted as in case of deposits of United 
States savings banks to investment in certain classes 
of securities. 


The Postal Savings Banks of Canada serve their 
purpose for a certain class of small depositors. The 
banks do not find any competition from them. The 
necessity of delay in withdrawals on account of small 
amount of cash carried in Post Offices, restrictions 
and inadequacy of operation militate against a very 
general use of these institutions. 


Canadian banks are not required by law to carry 
any stated cash reserve percentage. The amount is 
left to judgment of management. The Bankers Asso- 
ciation, however, has an understanding to effect that 
fifteen per cent. of deposits is minimum cash reserve 
banks are expected to carry. As a bank’s strength 
is judged to a great extent by cash reserve it keeps 
on hand they find it to their own advantage not to 
let reserves run too low. From nature of their busi- 


ness some banks require larger reserves than others. 
Where customers’ balances on call are large a greater 
reserve is required than where there are savings bal- 
ances or other forms of deposit requiring notice. 

The Canadian bank consists of a central office 
with branches throughout the country. It has no 
government inspection. It issues its own notes prac- 
tically without deposit of security with the govern- 
ment. The branch idea, lack of inspection by the 
government and issuing of its own unsecured notes 
are principal points of difference between banking 
in Canada and the United States. 


A Canadian hank is managed from its head of- 
fice. There the directors’ meetings are held and are 
situated the offices of the General Manager, and In- 
spector. The number of directors cannot be less than 
five and a quorum consists of not less than three. 
These directors are supposed to manage stock, prop- 
erty affairs and concerns of the bank. They are 
elected annually by the stockholders, are eligible for 
re-election. Directors to qualify must hold from $3,000 
to $5,000 stock according to capitalization. A ma- 
jority of directors must be subjects of King Edward 
VII. Directors by ballot elect two of their number 
president and vice-president, respectively. 


The following is the procedure at a directors’ 
meeting. The chair is taken by the President, and 
in his absence by the Vice-President. Those present 
sign the attendance book. The minutes of the pre- 
vious meeting are read and approved. A statement 
of position of bank on day of meeting, giving totals 
of loans, cash resources, deposits, circulation, etc., 
also statements of condition of each branch, giving 
particulars of loans, deposits and other necessary in- 
formation; also a statement of special loans made 
since last meeting are laid before the directors and 
approved. New applications for credit not decided 
by the executive officers are brought before meeting 
for acceptance or refusal. Any matters on which the 
General Manager requires a decision are then brought 
before the meeting. 


The head office staff varies in different banks. It 
usually consists of General Manager, Chief Account- 
ant, Inspector, Superintendent of branches and their 
staffs. 


The branch officers are Manager, Accountant or 
Assistant Manager, and regular banking staff of Tell- 
ers, ledger keepers, etc. 


The branches of a Canadian bank may be scat- 
tered across the country from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Some of the larger institutions have of- 
fices in principal cities of other English-speaking 
countries. 

The law plaees no limit to number of branches a 
bank may open. The Canadian Bank of Commerce 
has about 220 branches and the Bank of Montreal 
about 160. Branches are opened where opportunity 
offers to do business in some places for deposits and 
circulation, in others where factories and mills are 
located, for purpose of loaning money to advantage. 
In the West where rates are high the money of the 
East is loaned. The analysis of two branches of 
same bank might show following: 


Eastern branch: 
Deposits $1,000,000.00 


100,000.00 
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Western branch: 
Deposits 100,000.00 


1,000,000.00 


Each day a statement of condition of every branch 
is forwarded head office. 


The examination of a Canadian bank is made by 
the Inspector, a head office official who travels with 
his staff from branch to branch. Once a year every 
current item of each branch is examined and verified 
and a complete analysis of each branch is placed be- 
fore the directors. This is the only inspection of a 
Canadian bank. 

This lack of government inspection is, perhaps, 
the weak point in the Canadian system. Mr. H. C. 
McLeod, recently General Manager of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, is an advocate of outside examination 
of Canadian banks. He is opposed by a majority of 
members of Canadian Bankers Association and has 
stated recently his intention of carrying on the cam- 
paign independently of the Association. Government 
examination in past would have prevented carrying 
along crippled institutions for decades. Mr. McLeod 
has resigned the General Management of the Bank of 
Nova Scotia recently, giving as his reason that al- 
though on good terms with his directors he could not 
continue in his position unless outside inspection by 
the government as chartered accountants was in- 
augurated. He says first thing to be done to im- 
prove banking methods in Canada is to break up the 
Canadian Bankers Association. 

The standard of value in Canada is the British 
sovereign. The Canadian currency law provides, 
however, that the gold eagle of the United States be 
a legal tender for $10.00, and that halves and multi- 
ples of gold eagle likewise be legal tender so that 
currency of Canada is identical with that of the 
United States. 

United States gold and silver coins, the silver 
especially, circulate freely everywhere in Canada and 
are generally accepted at par. At present time an 
effort is being made by the banks to gather together 
all the United States silver in Canada and ship it 
back to States. On December 14, 1909, Hon. Mr. 
Fielding, Minister of Finance, said in the Canadian 
Parliament at Ottawa, in his budget speech, that 
the Canadian government had established a mint in 
Canada and had already been authorized to mint 
British sovereigns which had previously been minted 
in England. He also announced that government 
had entered into an arrangement to pay the banks 
three-eighths of one per cent. to ship United States 
silver coins out of the country for purpose of making 
a larger market for Canadian coins. 

Canadian banks issue their own notes. They 
eall it circulation. These bills are printed for the 
banks without any supervision by the government 
and with nominal depositive security. A bank is al- 
lowed to issue notes up to amount of unimpaired cap- 
ital. The government requires a deposit of five per 
cent. of average circulation made up from previous 
year’s return. On this the government allows three 
per cent. interest. If a bank fails and assets are not 
sufficient to retire outstanding circulation it is paid 
out of this five per cent. redemption fund. If neces- 
sary all banks are called upon to pay their propor- 
tion to replace the five per cent. No call has ever 
been made as every failed bank so far has. been able 
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to repay its outstanding circulation. If there is de- 
lay in repaying notes carry legal rate of interest, 
five per cent. As every bank note issued has guar- 
antee of every Canadian bank behind it, it can be 
seen that its security is absolute. 

The banks of Canada have a system whereby 
their circulation is made more elastic during crop 
moving. An amendment to Bank act, passed July 
20, 1908, allows banks to issue circulation, in addi- 
tion to that described above, of fifteen per cent. of 
combined unimpaired capital and reserve or rest fund 
only during crop moving period from October Ist to 
January 31st of each year. Banks taking advantage 
of this emergency currency are required to imme- 
diately notify the Canadian Bankers Association. In- 
terest is charged on all notes issued under this fifteen 
per cent. arrangement at a rate fixed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council from day to day, which rate does 
not exceed five per cent. This interest goes to the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund of Canada. 


issue their own notes without 
government supervision. These notes are printed 
usually by the American Bank Note Co. Notes are 
issued only in denominations of $5.00 or multiples 
thereof. The bank orders from the Note Co. amount 
and denominations required. They are shipped di- 
rect to bank. Particulars of issues as made are re- 
ported to the Canadian Bankers Association by the 
Note Co. A record of circulation of every bank is 
kept by the Association, which also examines the 
bank note account in each bank’s books once a year. 


Canadian banks 


The redemption of Canadian bank notes is auto- 
matic. All branches forward to nearest clearing 
house city all notes of other banks which are daily 
returned to the issuing banks. 


As notes become too dirty for use, or mutilated, 
they are destroyed in following manner by issuing 
bank. The condemned bills are brought to the board 
room where a directors’ committee is ready to take 
charge of operations. The notes are first counted 
by the Inspector of the bank and entries made of 
particulars of issue, denomination, etc., in a book 
kept for that purpose. They are then handed to the 
committee, who also count them and make a declara- 
tion which is signed by at least three directors and 
the General Manager. The amount is charged to 
bank note account and notes are burned in view of 
directors’ committee. 

The bank in which the Canadian banking system 
has been brought to its highest development is the 
Bank of Montreal. This is the greatest Canadian 
bank. It ranks high in the list of world’s great finan- 
cial institutions. Its capital rest and undivided 
profits total $27,003,796.30, and its assets approximate 
$221,000,000.00. In times of financial stress this is 
the institution Canadian banks turn to. In earlier 
times it has financed the Canadian Government 
through stringent periods. 

The managing head of this bank, Sir Edward 
Clouston, Bart., Vice-President and General Mana- 
ger, is the leading Canadian banker of to-day. When 
financial skies looked black in Canada in autumn of 
1907, he took charge of affairs. He was the man of 
the hour. By his prompt action, one morning in Oc- 
tober of that year when the Ontario bank was about 
to suspend payment, in putting over the doors of 
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the Ontario Bank branches, simultaneously all over 
the country, notices reading: “This is now the 
Bank of Montreal,’ and continuing business without 
interruption, confidence was at once restored. The 
Bank of Montreal imported many millions of gold into 
Canada at that time to be prepared for any emer- 
gency, but there was no financial disturbance. 

An incident which happened last week, the sus- 
pension of payment of the United States Banking Co. 
of Mexico, and taking charge of that bank by the 
Bank of Montreal branch in Mexico City shows that 
the influence of the Canadian banking system ex- 
tends far beyond the borders of Canada. 


The Canadian Bank of Commerce with assets of 
over $122,000,000.00, and about 220 branches, follows 
close behind the Bank of Montreal. The President, 
B. E. Walker, is a banker known throughout the con- 
tinent. 


At present there are 34 banks doing business in 
Canada. Most of the head offices of these institu- 
tions are situated in Toronto and Montreal. These 
banks have between 2,000 and 3,000 branches. 


Canadian banks have been criticized by the mer- 
cantile community for loaning so much money on 
case in “Wall Street.” The General Manager of the 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, Mr. Laird, stated at the 
annual meeting of shareholders, January 12, 1909, 
that banks of Canada considered money they carried 
on call on Wall Street as part of their cash reserve. 


During the present session of Parliament at Ot- 
tawa the decennial revision of the bank act takes 
place. Once every ten years the bank act is dis- 
cussed and changes which are considered advisable 
made. It is stated that one of the changes in this 
revision will be the beginning of “Government ex- 
amination of Canadian banks.” 


In the Canadian Parliament recently Canada’s 
banking system has come in for much criticism. It is 
said to be behind the times, that it is simply a copy 
of what the United States had in Alexander Hamil- 
ton’s time and which was abandoned as being un- 
suitable. 


It is said in its favor that financial panics, such 
as that of 1907 in United States, are unknown in 
Canada and other countries with similar banking 
systems. It has been said in Ottawa that all finan- 
cial disturbances start in the United States caused 
by its banking systems and the effects spread from 
there to other countries. 

At the “Saturday 
York recently E. B. 


discussion luncheon” in New 
Vreeland, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Currency and Banking, and 
Vice-Chairman of the monetary commission, said 
that in spite of the scandals connected with Presi- 
dent Jackson’s United States Bank, there was no 
panic in the twenty years of its existence, the only 
period of that length in the country’s history which 
was without one. The banking system of Canada has 
been mentioned as being a solution of the banking 
problems of the United States. The National mone- 
tary commission of the United States has made an 
investigation of it for that purpose. Its elastic cur- 
rency would meet adequately the extra demands in 
times of stringency. Its branch system would form 
arteries through which money could easily flow to 
that part of the country where needed. It would 
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appear that mercantile business would gain by a 
system capable of meeting the financial require- 
ments of all under every condition. 


INSTITUTE SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


What E. D. Hulbert Said at the Atlantic City Con- 
vention Several Years Ago. 

I think it was Cato, the old Roman statesman, 
who, when he was instructing his son in the duties 
of citizenship, advised him that in voting for men for 
public office he should not be influenced by graces of 
person and speech, but should consider whether or 
not the candidate was a man he would feel like con- 
sulting about his own affairs. That is about all there 
is to self-government—a capacity to choose proper 
men for office; men recognized for sound judgment 
and conservative tendencies; men who are respected 
and consulted by those above and below them in 
rank in the banks with which they are connected. 


UNITED STATES BANKING. 


Address by Hon. William Barret Ridgely, ex-Comp- 
troller of the Currency of the United States, to 
Cuba Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. 


E have tried several banking systems in our 
country. Some of them have worked well 
and the present one does so in some respects; 

and while we do not claim it is the best system, we 
make the best of it. 

As some of you may know, the National Banking 
System originated in the Civil War, beginning in 
1863, and was revised in 1864. One of the principal 
objects was to have a system under which notes 
could be issued on Government securities, and in 
that way make a market for large quantities of Gov- 
ernment bonds, which had to be sold to supply funds 
for conducting the war on the Union side between 
the States. 

As far as that feature went the system was a 
great success. The Government marketed 
through the banks many hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars at very low rates, and during the past ten or 
twelve years has been able to sell 2 per cent. bonds 
at a slight premium, this being the highest price 
paid for bonds yielding so low a rate, in the world. 
It is not only a tribute to the credit of the United 
States, but is partly due to the fact that these bonds 
had issuing privileges back of them which made 
them highly desirable. 


During the war the national government, for the 
first time, passed an Act authorizing the creation of 
national banking institutions. Previously the banking 
of the United States had been carried on by corpora- 
tions created by our different States, or by private 
banking firms. The new system did not at first meet 
with great favor. There was some mistake in the 
first law, and a modifying Act was passed which 
proved much more satisfactory, out of which grew 
the present elaborate National bank system. 
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In the United States we have something over 
seven thousand of these individual National banks 
scattered through the country. There are now in 
the United States something like 25,000 banking in- 
stitutions, that is, 7,000 National banks, the rest be- 
ing State and Commercial banks, Trust companies 
and private banks. 


The National banks hold about one-half of the 
deposits, these National bank deposits now being 
between eight and nine billions of dollars. 


The characteristic feature of the National banks, 
and one of the main reasons for their being created 
was that, for the first time they issued National 
currency. For that reason the office having charge 
of these banks was called that of Comptroller of the 
Currency. The name proved to be more or less a 
misnomer, because our greenbacks were not retired, 
we have continued to have paper money, and Na- 
tional Bank Notes are not the sole currency of the 
United States. So the Comptroller should more 
properly be designated as the Superintendent of the 
National Banks of the United States. 


Under the law banks were authorized to be 
created as small as $25,000 in capitalization. Some 
have as much as twenty-five millions of capital, and 
as much of surplus. The notes are secured by Gov- 
ernment bonds. The bank has to invest its money, 
first in National bonds, deposit these with the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who receives them and de- 
posits them in the Treasury of the United States. 
The bank is then allowed to take out 100 per cent. 
in National bank notes. These notes are printed in 
Washington, in the Government Printing Office, the 
work being done on special paper, so that counter- 
feiting is made as difficult as possible. We do not 
have much trouble in that respect. 


As you can readily see, the notes being issued by 
Government officials and sent to the banks, there 
can be no danger of an over-issue by a bank, but an 
institution cannot issue more than its own capital 
in National bank notes. 

National banks have to maintain in the Treas- 
ury 5 per cent. of their outstanding notes, as a re- 
demption fund, from which the notes are redeemed 
as fast as they are presented to the Treasury; and 
that is one of the least desirable features of the 
system of bank notes to-day—there is no real re- 
demption by the bank itself, redemptions being prac- 
tically made by the Sub-Treasury in New York or 
Washington. 

When redeemed, a note is taken to the Treasury 
Department, and if good enough to be sent out again, 
a record is made of it, and it is sent back to the bank. 
If not so used, it is destroyed by a machine which 
exists for the purpose. 

The field that has been left particularly to the 
National banks in the United States is that of com- 
mercial business, that is, the active business of the 
people engaged in commercial trade, manufacturing 
and ordinary business. These banks have not been 
encouraged to take savings deposits or allowed to 
exercise the trust functions of Trust companies, but 
they are particularly active commercial banks. 

The latest feature of our system has been that 
it has brought the bank in close touch with the peo- 
ple. Every town of any importance has a local bank 
of its own, nearly always well managed and perfectly 


satisfactory in its workings. I think that we would 
have been better off had we been allowed to engage 
in branch banking in the United States, but our sys- 
tem is based on individual banks, and being com- 
mitted to them, I do not think we are likely to have 
a change, 

The strongest criticism made of our banking 
system is that our bank notes are not elastic, that is, 
responsive to the demands of trade, do not diminish 
in volume during the early season—February, March, 
April and May, or expand during July, August and 
September when the crops are to be moved. This 
causes more or less disturbance, as you will readily 
see by the reports on the markets in connection with 
crop moving funds. 

Another criticism of our system is, that reserves 
are not very readily available in case of panic and 
banking disturbances. The law requires that the 
small country bank shall keep a 15 per cent. reserve, 
of which 6-15 must be on hand in currency and 9-15 
on deposit with its correspondents in the larger cities, 
called reserve cities, or in the central reserve cities 
of New York, Chicago or St. Louis. In turn these 
reserve cities must keep 25 per cent. of reserve, 
whereof one-half must be in their vaults in currency 
and the other half on deposit in the central reserve 
cities just mentioned. 

In turn the central reserve cities must keep 25 
per cent. reserve on hand in cash. The result is that, 
the currency being quite inelastic or unresponsive, 
the country banks close on the reserve cities, and the 
reserve cities close on the central reserve cities. 

This condition is what led to the panic in 1907, 
when all of the large banks were practically sus- 
pended for about 90 days. 

In order to meet this situation, it has been sug- 
gested in the United States to give the banks themselves 
the right to issue credit notes without being secured 
by a bond guaranty, or to establish a central bank, 
in which the banks themselves could keep their re- 
serve deposits, with the privilege of issuing credit 
notes, to be issued when there is a demand, thereby 
enabling the smaller banks to rediscount and make 
them available as reserve without compelling any of 
their customers to pay up, their notes. 

There is a Commission now in session appointed 
by both houses of Congress, consisting of fifteen mem- 
bers, which has been considering the subject for 
three years. The American Bankers Association has 
a similar body organized, and both Commissions have 
recently had a joint meeting in Washington, at which 
I have unofficially attended. I feel that these Com- 
missions have made good progress towards bringing 
up public sentiment to the establishment of a cen- 
tral bank, and especially a better system for handling 
reserves and currency. The plan under study is that 
prepared under the direction of Senator Aldrich, and 
it is likely to be worked out some time in the future— 
perhaps not soon, but eventually. 

I reported in favor of a central bank during my 
term of office, and believe it is the only solution of 
the trouble which has arisen in respect of the Na- 
tional currency. 

While our system is thus shown to have disad- 
vantages, there is on the other hand a great deal that 
is satisfactory in it. Our people feel very close to 
the National banks. The stock of these banks is gen- 
erally owned in the community. The people know 
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the shareholders and the officers, who in turn know 
the people very well, and are thus able to judge of 
credits. 

The present system has had a wonderful record 
as to failures and shows stability among the banks. 
During its whole period of existence, 47 years, there 
have been many thousands of millions of dollars on 
deposit, whereas the total loss from failures has been 
only thirty millions, that is, only $60 a year for every 
$100,000 of deposits, which is merely nominal. This 
shows good management beyond question. 


We have in our system perhaps the most com- 
plete organization of bank inspection of any Gov- 
ernment in the world. As a rule the Governments 
have not been very rigid in their inspection of banks, 
but when the National bank system was inaugurated, 
quite an elaborate method of inspection was started, 
which has been developed and worked out, till now it 
is quite comprehensive and rigid in its exactions. It 
consists generally in the appointment by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, with the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, of Bank Examiners. They go 
to each bank twice a year, make a complete examin- 
ation of the institution, check up the books, count 
the money, look over the securities, see that the 
bonds and other values are there, as well as that notes 
are in their possession, determining, as far as they can 
do so the value of the notes, their genuineness, and 
how nearly they represent the values charged up in 
the books. In the majority of cases this is done ac- 
curately and well, and a great deal of good comes from 
it. 

As you can readily understand who are familiar 
with bank work no system is infallible, and it is not 
impossible for a man who is in a bank 365 days in 
the year to so prepare his books that he is able to de- 
ceive the bank examiner, who comes only two to six 
days in the year, especially when we find a cashier, 
or perhaps a bookkeeper and one or two confederates 
working together. The bank examiner is deceived 
from time to time. A year or two may occasionally 
elapse without disclosure, but in the end the truth 
is found out, sometimes by queer accidents. Bank 
examiners have told me that, after finishing their 
examinations, they have observed some peculiar 
scratch in a book, something put in a peculiar place, 
or other trifling detail, and when the inspector has 
started to follow up the clue, the person has become 
confused and panic stricken, thus divulging what he 
has been doing. 

These inspectors or examiners are chosen from 
the younger men who have been bank clerks, tellers 
and cashiers or assistant cashiers of the banks. The 
work gives the young men great acquaintance and 
experience, and generally leads, where talent for the 
banking business is shown, to promotion to important 
places in the institutions. I recall the President of 
the First National Bank of Boston, Daniel G. Wing, 
who was a Bank Examiner and is now president of 
one of the largest and best banks in the United 
States; also several presidents of banks in New York 
City—-Mr. Snyder, former President of the National 
Bank of Commerce, New York, who was formerly a 
Bank Examiner and afterwards in the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


One of the hard problems which I met was, first, 
to find good talent among the young men to make 


examiners, and then, what was harder, to keep the 
best ones. I used to like to form the personal ac- 
quaintance of the young men of the Institute of 
Banking, and some of the best examiners I ever had 
were chosen from among the Chapters in the United 
States. 


In the banking line it is the man who thinks 
about his business and does it faithfully, not only 
to satisfy the men above him, but with a view to 
understanding the effect of the different transactions 
with which he has been brought in contact, during 
the day and at home if possible, looks up and studies 
their meaning, for whom there is no end of possible 
attainments in the United States. It must be the 
same in Cuba, where you have such a splendid coun- 
try and there is such a large business carried on 
with but a small number of trained men to meet the 
situation. 


I never envy a man anything but youth and op- 
portunity. You have both, and I congratulate you on 
your chances for two reasons. Through causes which 
were unavoidable, the development of Cuba has been 
arrested until now. You young men today have far 
greater opportunities than your fathers ever knew— 
as great as those that ever came to any generation 
of any race of men, both to aid your country in its 
development and progress and at the same time to 
win fortune and fame for yourselves. 


BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


By D. J. Lyons, of the First National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati.—Cincinnati Chapter. 


HE greatest essentials in the banking business 
in any community, are confidence in the integ- 
rity of its officials and in the solvency of its 

financial institutions. 

One of the greatest reasons for the success of 
National Banks, is the fact that they are under the 
supervision of the Federal Government,, that the 
Comptroller of the Currency calls for a statement 
of their condition five times a year, and that they 
are subject to official examination at least twice a 
year. These calls are made at unexpected dates, 
and no bank has fore-knowledge as to when it will 
be examined or a statement demanded. 

The object of these examinations is to ascertain 
if the laws pertaining to the government of the banks 
are being observed as to loans in proportion to its 
capital stock, loans to its officers, certifications, over- 
drafts, past due paper, an inquiry into its solvency 
and to discover any fraud that is being perpetrated 
by its officials or other employees. 

Many states are establishing a department of 
Banks and Banking, that supervise institutions under 
State charters, along the lines that the Comptroller 
of the Currency inspects the National banks, state- 
ments are called for at the same time those under 
the National system are demanded and much valu- 
able service has been thus rendered. 

This bank supervision is not only good in dis- 
closing wilful and criminal wrongdoing by officers 
and employees, but in many instances has prevented 
a crash by advising bankers of their errors of judg- 
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ment and helping them to a better understanding 
of their position and instructing them for better man- 
agement. 


The writer was informed but recently of a bank 
in a certain state, which had almost the whole amount 
of its capital stock out in certificates which should 
have been cancelled, as the stock had been transferred 
and the old certificates were not demanded and con- 
sequently not surrendered. 


This state banker objected to an examination but 
was compelled to show his books, which was his salva- 
tion, as they were fortunate enough to recover the 
certificates before anything serious happened, and 
their error thus happily corrected. This is only one 
instance of error of ignorance set right. 


Supervision of the banking business has become 
such an important feature, that many Clearing House 
Associations in the larger cities are employing a.spe- 
cial examiner to periodically audit the associated 
banks. 


The object of this examination is to prevent the 
over-extension of credit and other bad practices of 
business organizations as well as to discover fraud, 
should any exist, thus securing greater safety for 
business and private interests of a city, and this 
movement will do much towards inspiring confidence 
in the institutions which come under its supervision 
and will redound to the credit of that city in the 
financial and business world. 


It is customary for some banks in the larger 
cities to have Auditing Departments whose business 
it is to make periodical examinations of the several 
departments at unexpected times, correcting errors 
adjusting differences and exercising a general super- 
vision over the routine affairs of their several insti- 
tutions. 

The duties of a bank examiner are to a large 
extent clerical, but he should be a man of pleasing 
address, and one who ought not be afraid to point 
out a flaw, or demand to know what is his right to 
know, and to make his demands in such a manner 
as to not give offense. 


The examiner’s first duty is to count the cash 
and to examine and verify the cash items to ascer- 
tain if it corresponds to the bookkeeper’s balance. 

He should either prove himself the exchanges 
for Clearing House, held over or place them in sealed 
packages to be officially reported on, by the clearing 
banks; should carefully scrutinize the other items 
held as cash as to their genuineness and value. In 
short, every item counted as cash should be as good 
as gold. 


The next in order should be the balancing of the 
loans and discounts, as these are constantly chang- 
ing, old ones being paid or renewed and new ones 
coming in, and the sooner he gets through the easier 
it will be for him. 


These loans must balance with the general book- 
keeper’s account, and should be designated as to 
their class in his report to the Comptroller, viz.: 
“One name _ paper,” “Two name _ paper,” and 
“Collateral Loans.” He need not inquire into the 
security back of them unless he is in doubt as to its 
sufficiency. 


Overdue paper must be investigated, and if too 
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old and valueless the banker should be ordered to 
charge it off to Profit and Loss. 


The stock certificates stubs should be checked 
off to balance with the paid up capital stock, as 
shown by the general ledger. 

A balance must be struck on the bonds and other 
securities owned by the bank. © 

The general bookkeeper is ordered to send out 
the accounts current to the country correspondent 
on the date of the examiner’s visit, with instructions 
to report on the same direct to the examiner. 

The individual bookkeepers take off a trial bal- 
ance on this date, which is turned over to the exam- 
iner, who verifies the same and inquires into the 
overdrafts and certified checks outstanding. He also 
investigates the interest bearing accounts, inquiring 
as to rates of same in order to verify interest entries. 

A good plan is to call in a few passbooks, espe- 
cially large active accounts and large dormant ones, 
verify the entries on the passbook with the ledger, 
and compare the last balance as well as the present. 

I have thus briefly outlined the principal duties 
of a bank examiner; that his work has been a bene- 
fit and a blessing to the banking world few will 
gainsay or deny; his duties are onerous, but should 
for the most part be pleasant and his rewards are 
principally that satisfaction which comes of having 
done a good work. 


INSTITUTE INFLUENCE. 


“HE American Institute of Banking may be handi- 
capped by youthfulness, but some of its mem- 
bers have been matured during the ten or 

eleven years of Institute activity, and know how to 
say things and do things. One of the prominent grad- 
uates of the Institute is Freas Brown Snyder, of 
Philadelphia, who recently talked finance at his old 
home in Dansville, N. Y. The Advertiser of that town 
speaks of Mr. Snyder’s effort as follows: “The next 
number on the program was an address by Freas 
Brown Snyder, of Philadelphia, an old Dansville boy, 
who has won a prominent and responsible position in 
his chosen profession in the Quaker City. Mr. Sny- 
der’s subject was ‘The Home, The People, The Cur- 
rency.’ He spoke of the pleasure it gave him to be 
here during this Old Home Week, and the greeting 
of so many old friends. Many there were boys with 
him, who were not present at this time, but he knew 
they were doing well some where. Dansville pro- 
duces lots of good people, and wherever you find an 
old Dansville boy, you find him standing for things 
that are true and upright. He may be occupying a 
humble sphere in life, but he is endeavoring to be a 
man in the truest sense, the best he knows how. I 
thank the Dansville Board of Trade for making such 
a meeting as this possible and for according to me the 
honor of making a few remarks. Mr. Snyder then en- 
tered into the main portion of his subject, which was 
an exhaustive presentation of the great question of 
currency. He handled his subject in a masterly man- 
ner, which must have been the result of much care- 
ful study and research, closing with a presentation of 
the plan for a complete reconstruction of the cur- 
rency problem of the entire country as outlined by 
Senator Aldrich.” 
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SYSTEMATIC EDUCATION. 


Report of the I[nstitute Executive Council to the 
Rochester Convention—Wisdom and Expediency 
of Systematic Educational Work—How the In- 
stitute Study Course May Be Profitably Utilized 
in Chapter Classes—Development of Correspond- 
ence Instruction— Opportunities for Institute 
Graduates. 


HATEVER opinions may have prevailed in the 
WV past regarding Institute objects and meth- 
ods, experience has demonstrated the wis- 
dom and expediency of centering the educational 
work of the organization upon the standard course 
of study which has been crystalized through the 
process of evolution and constitutes the basis of the 
Institute certificate. Among chapter members and 
individual students there are now 320 Institute grad- 
uates, and the fact that the Institute certificate has 
become recognized as the chief object of Institute 
ambition, gives to the organization a _ substantial 
character which nothing else could attain. Many 
members of the Fellowship class have become Insti- 
tute graduates by writing suitable essays on finan- 
cial subjects and undergoing regular examinations 
in “Commercial and Banking Law.” In such connec- 
tion no banker, however prominent, has been shown 
any favoritism, as the personal identity of candi- 
dates has not been disclosed to official law exam- 
iners. Among Institute Fellows who have thus set 
laudable examples to American bankers, old and 
young, your Executive Council cannot consistently 
discriminate, but there is particular satisfaction in 
the fact that the list includes E. D. Hulbert, who was 
President of the Institute during the transformation 
of government. 

During the past year a majority of chapters have 
used the Institute study course as the basis of their 
educational work, and the fact is significant that 
chapters conducted on such lines have been excep- 
tionally successful. Under the direction of your 
Executive Council the Institute study course has been 
revised and printed in the form of serial pamphlets 
adapted alike to class and correspondence instruc- 
tion. During the process of revision no special effort 
has been made to extend correspondence instruction, 
but such work promises henceforth to be one of the 
most effective features of Institute activity. 


The standard course of study provided by the 
Institute covers the theory and practice of banking 
and such principles of law and economics as pertain 
to the banking business, and requires at least one 
hundred hours of class or’ correspondence work under 
approved instructors. The purpose is to furnish ele- 
mentary education to thousands rather than advanced 
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education to hundreds or less. Many believe that 
Institute work should be more comprehensive, and 
the suggestion has been made that the present study 
course should be extended so as to cover a period of 
four years instead of two years as now arranged. 
Your Executive Council realizes that the present 
study course should be regarded as the beginning and 
not the end of banking education, but doubts the 
wisdom of attempting to compel average students to 
devote additional time and effort to Institute activ- 
ities. To satisfy the ambition of such as want more 
advanced work, however, ‘your Executive Council 
recommends the establishment of a system of post- 
graduate study to supplement existing Institute fa- 
cilities. Until such post-graduate work is provided 


your Executive Council recommends that the ma- 
chinery of the Institute be directed toward the ex- 
tension of the study course as now arranged. 


Chapter Class Work. 


In chapter class work your Executive Council 
suggests the expediency of subdividing the Institute 
study course into two parts pertaining, respectively, 
to the subjects of “Banking and Finance” and “Com- 
mercial and Banking Law,” so as to devote twenty- 
five evenings of two hours each to the specified sub- 
jects as follows: 


BANKING AND FINANCE. 


Wealth and Its Production—one evening. 
Distribution and Consumption—one evening. 
Exchange and Money—one evening. 
Money and Credit—one evening. 

Credit and Banking—one evening. 

Bank Evolution—one evening. 

Bank Organization—one evening. 

Bank Administration—one evening. 
Bank Accounting—two evenings. 

Loans and Discounts—two evenings. 
Cash and Reserves—one evening. 
Collections and Transits—one evening. 
Stocks and Bonds—one evening. 

Bank Examinations—one evening. 
Clearing Houses—two evenings. 

Savings Banks—two evenings. 

Trust Companies—two evenings. 

Public Finance—two evenings. 

Final Examination—one evening. 


COMMERCIAL AND BANKING LAW. 


Contracts and Their Requisites—two evenings. 

Validity and Interpretation of Contracts—two- 
evenings. 

Assignment and Termination of Contracts—two- 
evenings. 

Agency and Trusteeship—two evenings. 

Sales and Bailments—two evenings. 

Partnerships and Corporations—two evenings. 
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Negotiable Instruments—eight evenings. 

Bills of Lading and Warehouse Receipts—two 
evenings. 

Bankruptcy and Insolvency—two evenings. 

Final Examination—one evening. 


Correspondence Instruction. 


In correspondence instruction the lesson pam- 
phiets are furnished serially to students as a sin- 
gle complete course. The exercises in connec- 
tion with each lesson are to be submitted to in- 
structors whenever done. The work of students thus 
produced is corrected and returned with such 
criticisms and suggestions aS may be  help- 
ful in each case. Students are privileged to 
ask incidental questions and special letters are 
written to overcome individual difficulties. Aver- 
age students get little benefit from books alone. What 
most of them need is a teacher to direct them and 
to encourage them and to drive them. The useful- 
ness of a teacher is not so much to impart specific 
information as to stimulate the ambition and inter- 
est of students and to systematize and verify their 
work. The correspondence method of study lacks 
the inspiration of social contact, but the personal 
relationship established between students and in- 
structors stimulates ambition, and the fact that all 
lessons must be written insures thoroughness and 
thought. So far as actual acquirement of knowledge 
is concerned the advantages of the correspondence 
method of Instruction fully offset its disadvantages. 
The phenomenal success of chapters in large cities 
and the increasing success of chapters in small cities 
have created the superficial impression that chapters 
are all there is to the Institute. Our pardonable pride 
in chapter success, however, should not lead us to 
overlook the fact that chapter facilities are geo- 
graphically limited. Even should the present num- 
ber and membership of chapters be doubled, the 
majority of American banks would still be outside 
the Institute circle. Only through correspondence 
instruction can Institute influence become general, 
and the extension of such work is therefore a duty 
which the Institute owes to American bankers in 
general and particularly to members of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Institute Opportunities. 

What the Institute has thus far accomplished is 
due to spontaneity from within rather than to pres- 
sure from without. Perhaps some things might have 
been done better, and perhaps many things might 
have been done quicker, but on the whole there is 
no occasion for cynicism or tears. The future of 
the Institute will depend largely upon its fruit in the 
form of graduates. It is natural that Institute gradu- 
ates should become less active in Institute routine, 
but to them is open a higher and broader field of 
activity. Among their opportunities for usefulness 
to themselves and others are the conduct of study 
classes in chapters and banks, and systematic or- 
ganization for the extension of sound banking princi- 
ples and practices, not only among bankers but 
among the public; for upon sound banking principles 
and practices the prosperity not only of American 
banks but of America itself depends. 

Respectfully submitted, 
B. C. DOWNEY, Chairman. 
Sept. 7, 1911. 


BALTIMORE. 
By J. L. Hoffman, Jr. 


OCAL chapter affairs are in total eclipse owing 
to the near approach of the convention, and 
little else is talked about once Rochester is 

mentioned, so intense is Baltimore’s interest in the 
annual meeting of the Institute. In Raymond B. Cbx, 
we think we are offering a candidate who is excep- 
tionally fitted to serve the Institute as President, 
and we are going to do our utmost to bring about his 
election. Always a close student in matters per- 
taining to banking, his executive ability recognized 
in his own institution, by his fellow members in 
Baltimore Chapter, and by the National body of 
the Institute, we are convinced that a stronger man 
could not be chosen to head the A. I. B. for the 
coming year. If you are interested in the advance- 
ment of the Institute idea, with all it stands for, you 
must support our man. 


Our local President, Clifton K. Wells, is the 
busiest kind of a man just at present, completing 
plans for a chapter year that promise unusual results. 
The educational committee has decided to concen- 
trate all of its efforts in giving our members the very 
best course in ‘Commercial Law” that our chapter has 
ever offered, and past years have set the standard 
high. Edwin T. Dickerson, who has had charge of 
our law classes for several years past is a candidate 
for election as Associate Judge of the Supreme Bench 
of Baltimore city, and bids fair to be successful in 
the contest. No matter what may be the outcome, 
we are in hopes that Mr. Dickerson will again let us 
have the benefit of his thorough methods of instruc- 
tion, methods that infuse the element of interest into 
an otherwise dry subject. 

The committees having in charge the lighter 
phases of chapter life are most competently filled 
and are planning entertainment that must promote 
that pleasant social side of the A. I. B. 

Our recent invasion of our Great Political Center 
in search of baseball honors was not a great success 
in the “honors” line, in fact, it was not a success at 
all. The score was so unsatisfactory that after 
much effort we have finally succeeded in obliterating 
it from our memory. Those Washington persons 
certainly have some mighty good baseball material 
in their makeup. If Ty Cobb brushes up a little he 
ought to make a good clerk in a Washington bank. 
It begins to look as if we must wait until the present 
membership of that Capitol Chapter has in its en- 
tirety become Cashiers or Presidents before we can 
take just one game. But watch us next year! 

Robert S. Mooney, who for a number of years 
has been connected with the Merchants National 
Bank has accepted a position as Manager of the 
Transit Department of the Citizen’s National Bank. 
Mr. Mooney’s new position is a most desirable one 
and we are certain that his many Institute friends 
throughout the country will join Baltimore Chapter 
in extending its congratulations. As President of 
Baltimore Chapter during the past year he succeeded 
in giving us an administration of unusual accomplish- 
ment, and that in spite of adverse initial conditions. 
Mr. Mooney was probably our most popular execu- 
tive and we sincerely hope that his new work is 
not of such a character as to lessen his activity in 
the chapter. 
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BOSTON. 


By Perceval Sayward. 


T is very trite to say “our chapter officers are 
hard at work on plans for the coming year.” That 
has already been said a thousand times at least in 

the Chaptergram columns. However, that is all that 
is really to be said by Boston this.month. One won- 
ders who has seen something of chapter executive 
work if the body of the chapter realizes what the ex- 
pression really means, If the chapter has a live Presi- 
dent, it means that there are not many days in the 
month when that officer is not using up a lot of grey 
matter evolving plans, originating methods, consider- 
ing proposals of one kind and another, and thinking, 
thinking all the time how he can make his adminis- 
tration a success by helping the chapter to the limit 
of his ability. The position is no sinecure and the 
man who fills it acceptably deserves every bit of es- 
teem and gratitude that his fellow members grant 
him. This live President is making that less con- 
spicuous, but no less necessary officer, the Secretary, 
earn his title. Too often that officer does a tremen- 
dous amount of work for which he receives little or 
no recognition directly or indirectly. 

Let us remember then that “hard work” in this 
case means something that is genuinely difficult at 
the best. If you doubt it get on “the inside” by tak- 
ing an active interest in the management of your 
chapter—you will find your efforts to be of service 
welcomed unless your chapter is most extraordinarily 
poorly managed—and then see if you do not change 
your mind. 

Boston delegates to the Rochester convention 
are: C. T. Conway, H. E. Stone, R. H. Bean, L. L. 
Titus, J. E. Prouty, W. T. Killoren, E. F. Parker, Jr., 
P. Sayward, E. P. Upham, Jr., R. A. Whittier, R. B. 
Raymond, R. C. Kinney, A. O. Yeames, and C. H. 
Marston. 


DENVER. 


By William O. Bird. 


HE second annual meeting of the A. I, B. Sec- 

tion of the Colorado Bankers Association was 

held in Denver on the afternoon of July 11, 
1911. The program was as follows: 

Annual address, Marsdon E. Weston, 

Denver Chapter, A. I. B. 

Bank Cost Accounting, Denver R. Platt, First Na- 

tional Bank, Denver. ; 

Real Estate Loans for Banks, A. Kuensemueller, 

German-American Trust Company, Denver. 

General Discussion: 

1. Abuses of Express Money Order Business, In- 
troduced by W. O. Bird, Colorado National 
Bank; R. J. Baker, Central Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 

2. Exchange Charges—Introduced by Geo. A. 
Brown, Denver National Bank; J. E. Berg, 
Longmont National Bank. 

The papers and discussion were very interesting 
and the members of Denver Chapter have been high- 
ly complimented on the successful carrying out of 
their program. 

The third annual picnic was held at Dome Rock, 
in beautiful Platte Canyon, on August ist, “Colorado 
Day.” About one hundred and twenty-five of the 


President 


boys and their friends had a very enjoyable day’s out- 
ing. We had the pleasure of having with us, on that 
occasion, Mr. Miller, of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, a member of St. Louis Chapter. 

We take pleasure in the advancement of two of 
our members, during the past month, to official posi- 
tions. Denver Platt was made Assistant Cashier of 
the First National Bank of Denver, and Mr. Adams, 
of the United States National Bank of this city, goes 
to the Rock Springs National Bank, of Rock Springs, 
Wyoming, as Assistant Cashier. These two gentle- 
men are old and popular members of the banking fra- 
ternity of this city and are active members of Den- 
ver Chapter. The chapter rejoices with them in their 
well merited promotion. 

Our delegates to the Rochester convention are 
making their preparations and plan to join the Chi- 
cago delegation on their special train out of Chicago. 
The boys can hardly wait for the time to pass. 


FORT SMITH. 
By Clyde Herbert. 

HE attendance of Fort Smith Chapter has been 

T remarkably good all summer. The boys lack a 

few lessons of completing the “Banking and 
Finance” course, and so decided to not take a “vaca- 
tion” this season. There seems to be renewed in- 
terest, and the outlook for the fall and winter work 
is excellent. 

At the annual meeting and election of officers in 
June, the following were chosen as leaders for the 
chapter: President, Ernest Peninger, of the Merchants 
National Bank; Vice-President, George P. Otte, of 
the First National Bank, and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Clyde Herbert, First National Bank. The committees 
will be appointed at the beginning of the fall ses- 
sions. A program for the season’s work has been 
outlined, and with the promised interest and en- 
thusiasm and support of the banking officials in gen- 
eral, we are going to accomplish things. 

Ernest Peninger was chosen as delegate to the 
convention at Rochester. He expects to bring back 
many pointers and helps for our chapter. 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
By Joseph J. Cameron. 


S interest and attention no doubt languishes in 
most all chapters during vacation season, it 
must be confessed that Minneapolis Chapter 

has experienced some of the same dullness during the 
present summer. It is, of course, entirely due to the 
all-absorbing topic of vacation doings. For many at- 
tractive places, where the crafty bass and sportive 
pickerel welcome the bank clerk to a battle of wits, 
may be found quite near our city. This simplifies the 
problem when the long-looked for annual two weeks 
of liberty comes rolling around. Some day, perhaps, 
Minneapolis Chapter will seek out some charming 
place suitable for big woods camping, with good fish- 
ing and fix it up as a sort of rendezvous for the boys 
from other chapters of the A. I. B. If the cities 
should become weary of the expense and work of 
holding our annual convention, where could be found 
a more inviting place than some sequestered spot 
deep among our tall Minnesota pines. Tents and 
cooks could be provided to accommodate any num- 
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ber, and dressed in a suit of khaki, with his trusty 
rod at his side, the delegate would have a week or 
two of real unadulterated joy. 

Plans for next winter’s work are now in the 
process of formation and guided, of course, by ex- 
perience in the past, we shall work along such lines 
as will do the greatest good for the greatest number. 
Rules governing competition for the prize of $25, 
kindly offered by E. D. Hulbert of Chicago to Minne- 
apolis Chapter for the best paper on the following 
subject have been sent to each member. The subject 
is “What inducement is there under the Aldrich Plan 
for National Banks to carry their cash reserves in 
the Reserve Association rather than in their own 
safes?” This is one of the points usually brought up 
by opponents of the Reserve Association, and later 
on may make a live subject for debate. 

The crew of voyagers to the gathering of the bank 
clerk clans at Rochester is about made up, and the 
following able seamén have been enrolled: J. G. Mac- 
lean, J. A. Bobb, Jas. Murphy, F. J. Mulcahy, J. E. 
McGuigan, E. J. Wagenhals, W. J. Tobin, and Edwin 
A. Phinney, who is a member of the National Execu- 
tive Council, will accompany them. 

Members of our chapter have great confidence in 
the ability and resourcefulness of our new President, 
J. G. Maclean, of the Security National Bank. His 
experience in committee work and his natural talent 
for speaking ought to help the chapter make a good 
year’s progress. Assisting Mr. Maclean there will 
be Geo. G. Struthers, of the Union State Bank, as 
Vice-President; Chas. I. Norman, of Stevens Chap- 
man Company, as Treasurer, and Jos. J. Cameron, of 
the Northwestern National Bank, Secretary. These, 
with H. E. Cass, J. W. Groves, Walter C. Hall, Frank 
Plachy, and Gray Warren, will form the Executive 
Committee, 


NEW ORLEANS. 
By John Dane. 


HE following gentlemen were duly elected dele- 
gates to the Rochester convention: Edward A. 
Saucier, Robert E. Byrne, John J. Lawrence, 

Joseph J. Farrell, Henry F. Castarede, S. J. McMain, 
and L. E. Volker. 

On or about the third week in September, in all 
probability, we will open up our season’s activities 
with an adding machine contest and social, at which 
time the reports of the delegates to the convention 
will be read. 

We are just starting a membership campaign, 
which we think will prove successful. Our member- 
ship at present consists of: Active 141, Associate 44, 
and passive 9, making a total of 194. 


NEW YORK. 
By Wm. H. Kniffin, Jr. 


N array of talent such as is “lining up” for New 
York Chapter in the season about to open, was 
never equalled in the history of the organiza- 

tion. The past three months have been full of quiet 
activity on the part of those charged with the duty 
of arranging special features, and to a man they 
have arisen to the opportunity, and the man in New 
York Chapter who cannot find something in the 
offerings next year to invite his steady attendance, is 


ASSOCIATION 


lacking in a sense of appreciation of good things at 
bargain prices. 

The program in so far as it can now be author- 
itatively announced, is as follows: At.the openiiug 
meeting, September 28th, thirty-five Institute certi- 
ficates will be presented by some representative of 
the American Bankers Association. James G. Can- 
non, as has been his custom in the past, will officiaily 
open the season for us, and the Cannon prize of 1911 
will be formally presented. The principal address 
will be made by Congressman Redfield of Brooklyn. 
The Rochester convention will be reported, and it 
will be in every sense a “glad hand” meeting. 

Too much cannot be said of the excellent work 
of Chairman Billman of the Practical Banking Com- 
mittee. He has drawn up a skeleton for each of the 
fifteen Tuesday night meetings, indicating just what 
ground each speaker is to cover, so as not to tres- 
pass on the speakers before and after, and has indi- 
cated where the information can be obtained. The 
speakers will be chosen from our own “products” with 
a view of obtaining a specialist for each topic—no 
names now—but keep your eyes on “Billman’s Tues- 
day evenings.” They will be “some meetings.” 

The savings bank and trust company nights offer 
a@ program that makes one “sit up and take notice.” 
The meetings will be legal in their nature and the 
talent largely drawn from the profession of law. 
Henry A. Wise, United States District Attorney for 
New York, will open the season; Professor Leslie J. 
Tompkins will have two nights on the Negotiable 
Instruments Law as it affects savings bank practice; 
J. C. Lord, Attorney for the Williamsburgh Savings 
Bank, on “Trusts”; Phillips & Avery, Attorneys for 
East Brooklyn Savings Bank, on “Joint Tenancy”; 
F. N. Van Zandt, Attorney, on “Forgery and Care in 
Payment”; Judge Ketcham, Surrogate of Kings 
County, on “Surogates’ Practice’; F. J. H. Sutton, 
Trust Officer of the Guaranty Trust Company, on the 
“Trust Department”; Orrin R. Judd, Trust Officer of 
the Knickerbocker Trust Company, and others whose 
names and topics cannot yet be given out. Much 
credit is due E. G. MacWilliam, of the Irving Sav- 
ings Institution and his committee for the excellent 
work on the savings bank program and to W. N. 
Hyne, of the Equitable Trust, and his men, for the 
trust company speakers. It has been no easy task. 


Real work is the program for Thursday nights, 
and all men who contemplate taking the law course 
are advised to begin to diet on grape nuts or some 
other “nutty” food, for gray matter will be in de- 
mand. Mr. Cary has booked C. J. Terry, attorney, for 
seven nights on “Contracts”; H. Gerald Chapin, at- 
torney, five nights on “Bailments”’, and Professor 
Tompkins ten nights on “Bills and Notes,” twenty- 
two nights in all. Professor Drury needs no intro- 
duction to New York Chapter and will have thirty 
Monday nights in English and Business Corre- 
spondence. 

The chapter Forum on Friday nights will develop 
as the season progresses and will be in the nature of 
advanced work, taking up such subjects as analysis 
of statements of corporations, credits, and current 
topics. The work is in charge of J. A. Broderick of 
the State Banking Department, and will be rich in 
goods things. 

The seats for the meeting room are ordered, the 
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rooms are in the last stages of completion, member- 
ships are coming in steadily, funds for the equipment 
rather slowly, but surely, and the work as a whole 
is in a most satisfactory condition. 

More than fifty will represent New York at Roch- 
ester and full details of all the foregoing will be in 
the hands of members about the middle of Septem- 
ber. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
By Arthur R. Elmer. 


S the time of our convention and the commence- 
ment of our active season approach, this chap- 
ter looks forward with enthusiasm to the open- 

ing of another year. During the summer, plans have 
been made, committees appointed, and methods for 
improving our system discussed. 

Philadelphia has always felt that much is to be 
gained in arousing interest upon the part of the 
members by requesting the men to serve in various 
ways, and much of the success that has attended our 
efforts in the past has been due to the strength of 
committees. The importance of the work demands 
this. For the period about to begin, our new Presi- 
dent, John C. Frankland, of the Franklin National 
Bank, has adhered to this principle. It is our aim to 
secure a membership of a thousand in the near future, 
and everything points to a year of marked success. 

For the benefit of those who may wish to corre- 
spond with them, as well as for our own information, 
the names of the chairmen of the respective com- 
mittees are herewith included: Educational, David 
Craig, of First National Bank; Debate, John C. Knox, 
of Bank of North .America; Speakers, O. Howard 
Wolfe, of Philadelphia National Bank; Press, Carl 
W. Fenninger, of Provident Life & Trust Co.; Re- 
ception, H. St. Clair Ash, of Philadelphia National 
Bank; Library, Albert L. Schaefer, of Northern Trust 
Co.; New Books, S. W. Waterman, of Rittenhouse 
Trust Co.; Year Book, Eugene J. Morris, of Mana- 
yunk National Bank; Membership, Frank C. Eves, of 
West Philadelphia Title & Trust Co. 

Regarding the annual convention, the attractive- 
ness of Rochester and its nearness, appeal to our 
chapter. It is likely that all of twenty-four delegates 
eligible to be sent will be numbered there. William 
S. Evans, associated with Rufus Waples, Banker, is 
to act as chairman of our delegation. Arrangements 
have been made, and a programme outlined, under a 
special committee, of which O. Howard Wolfe, of the 
Philadelphia National Bank, is chairman, for the en- 
tertainment of delegates of other chapters, visiting 
this city, en route to the convention, and it is earn- 
estly hoped that it may be our privilege to have as 
many fellow institute members as possible stop here 
with us, to observe the advantages of Philadelphia 
and that we may return in some degree the cordial 
hospitality that has been extended to us upon numer- 
ous occasions. 


PITTSBURGH. 
By H. E. Hebrank. 

HE committees for this year have all been ap- 
pointed by the President and are all busy with 
plans for the coming season, which will open 

about September 26th. The warm weather will be 


about over by that time and every one will be ready 
for a successful year. It is the intention to have 
at least one open meeting each month when prom- 
inent speakers will discuss live subjects. 

If present plans carry, the classes this year will 
be offered two or more courses instead of one long 
course. This will interest more of our members as 
the courses will be shorter and a greater variety of 
subjects offered. ‘The committee is trying to ar- 
range for a few talks on “Trusts and Trust Compa- 
nies,” something to interest not only all trust com- 
pany members, but the national bank boys as well. 
As quite a large percentage of our members are com- 
posed of employees of trust companies, we feel that 
they should not be neglected, but on the contrary 
be given something along their line of business. 

By way of diversion, a large event is planned for 
Saturday, September 23rd, to be known as “Athletic 
Day.” Schenley Park oval and track have been se- 
cured for the afternoon and races of all kinds are 
on the program, for which suitable prizes are to 
be offered. A baseball game is also listed and is 
sure to find good support, as two picked teams from 
the banks will meet immediately on completion of 
the races. This is an experiment, but from the in- 
terest being shown it will be very successful. En- 
tries for all events close on the evening of Septem- 
ber 20th. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
By Wm. A. Marcus. 
heen the summer rest our activities have 


been resumed with promises of a most success- 

ful year. Our Year Book has just been received 
from the printers and its program is most complete, 
embracing a course in law by Robert W. Harrison, a 
series of lectures by bankers and university profes- 
sors, a number of papers prepared by members of 
the chapter, and several debates, in addition to the 
regular Institute study classes. 

Our social events have also been well provided 
for, and our smokers, entertainments, dance and 
theater party will undoubtedly prove as popular as 
ever. Our cross-country walks are attracting the no- 
tice of those who enjoy a good “hike” and a dip. 
The walk on August 12th to Willow Camp was an 
exceptionally fine one, and the plunge in the surf was 
most refreshing. We expect more of our members 
to join in the walks that our committee has scheduled. 

Baseball has held the attention of our athletes 
during the past quarter, with eleven bank teams 
fighting for the cup. The series closed with the 
American National and the First National Bank 
teams tied for first place, the final game being won 
by the First National, after an exhibition of ball 
worthy of professionals. 

It is a pleasure to say that several of our chap- 
ter men have risen recently to official positions with 
their banks. J. W. Cameron, of the Humboldt Sav- 
ings Bank; C. C. Campbell, of the Western Metropolis 
National Bank; A. D. Oliver, of the Wells Fargo Ne- 
vada National Bank, and E. C. Price, of the same 
bank, are now Assistant Cashiers. Victor Rossetti, 
of the Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank has been 
appointed Cashier of the Farmers and Merchants Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles. 
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San Francisco Chapter hopes to greet delegates 
to the Institute convention in 1915, the year of the 
Panama Pacific International Exposition. With this 
expectation in view a goodly entertainment fund has 
been set aside, which will be added to-each year. 


SPOKANE. 
By W. N. Baker. 


POKANE Chapter activities for the season of 

S 1911-1912, will soon be completely under way. 

The house committee is already at work putting 

the club rooms in first-class condition for the meet- 
ings. 

Arrangements have been made with Prof. R. T. 
Hargreaves, principal of the North Central High 
School, to conduct the class in “Banking and Fi- 
nance,” which will be organized very soon. This class 
will meet three nights in the month and will make a 
thorough study of the subject preparatory to taking 
the Institute examinations in the spring. The class 
work is optional with chapter members and does not 
entail additional expense. 

The regular monthly meetings of the chapter will 
be marked by programs of unusual merit. Besides 
numerous entertaining features there will be lectures 
on subjects of moment by professional men, debates 
on live questions of the day by Institute members and 
symposiums on topics relating to our every day work. 

The second summer dance of the season was 
given at Liberty Lake on August 10th, and was pro- 
nounced by many to be the best the chapter has 
held. The results were more than gratifying to the 
committee in charge of arrangements, W. N. Baker, 
Willard J. Rapp and Chas. E. Alison, and they were 
the recipients of encomiums of praise (whatever they 
are) for their efforts. Anyway, it was a perfectly 
good party and the eighty couples of “those present” 
enjoyed themselves to the limit. 


WASHINGTON. 


By Frank V. Grayson. 

RESIDENT EVANS is going to give us one of 

P the best years in the history of the chapter, 

but he needs the co-operation of all the officers 
and members to carry his plans to completion. Come 
out and lend your presence and support and you will 
be the gainer in more ways than one. Learn to know 
co-laborer in the financial world of the city of Wash- 
ington. Exchange ideals, hopes and trials and you 
will be able to go through with your daily tasks with 
a great deal more of thoroughness than formerly and 
with better results to yourself and the institution of 
which you seem to be one of many cogs. Keep your 
mind well oiled with the thoughts of better things 
to come and you will help yourself and your institu- 
tion at the same time. 

Washington Chapter expects to go to the Roch- 
ester convention with its full quota of delegates (14), 
and there will be many a good story to tell on their 
return home. Philadelphia Chapter has extended the 
delegates from Washington an invitation to spend 
Wednesday, September 6, in that city, and it is the 
intention of a number of the boys to avail themselves 
of this opportunity to see the famous old city and 
her bulwarks of finance. 


The convention at Rochester will be the greatest 
ever held in the way of education. President Evans 
will return with ideas of National thought and in- 
tends to give Washington Chapter the benefit of the 
most finished educational work that any chapter has 
ever undertaken. Give him your support and we will 
make the other chapters sit up and take notice; like 
the hustling Americans made the Chinaman who had 
just come over to the new land and started a little 
laundry. On one side of him was a hotel with this 
sign outside: ‘We Never Close.” On the other side 
was a restaurant with this sign: “Open All Night.” 
The Chinaman, thinking he must have a sign, too, 
tacked up a little board with these words on: “Me 
Wakee Too?’ 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Union Trust Company W. Frank D. Herron 
was elected Assistant Treasurer, in place of Harry 
O. Wilson, resigned. Mr. Herron was the first Pres- 
ident of Washington Chapter and recently became a 
graduate of the Institute. 


PRACTICAL PROPAGANDA. 


NE of the speakers at the recent convention of 

the California Bankers Association remarked: “I 

think the bankers have more prospects, more op- 
portunities to do good in this commercial age, than 
any other body of men, and we aim to make the In- 
stitute an organization that will have a great influ- 
ence for public good. If the bankers of the country 
had understood the currency question during the last 
fifty years, so that they could have intelligently dis- 
cussed it with their clients and neighbors, there never 
would have been such a question as greenbacks. It 
is because they did not understand this subject, could 
not talk it to their neighbors, that the country has 
gone through all those troubles. There is no piece 
of machinery for propaganda in the world equal to 
the bankers. For example, if you, when you come to 
know and approve the Aldrich plan, as it will finally 
be crystallized, if all the bankers, presidents, cashiers, 
clerks and, perhaps, above all, the directors, will work 
in that cause, the endless chain of conversation that 
will be provided will have more influence than all the 
economists, all the newspapers, all the politicians 
combined. You can see in your own communities 
what could be done by working as a unit.” 


LEST WE FORGET. 
By Chairman B. C. Downey. 


HE American Institute of Banking is a school 
and not a social club. This fact is understood 
and appreciated within the Institute itself, but 

owing to the circumstances that Institute festivities 
and Institute politics have been unduly magnified, 
popular conception of the objects and methods of the 
organization is somewhat chaotic. The constitutional 
purposes of the Institute are (1) the education of 
bankers in the theory and practice of banking and 
such principles of law and economics as pertain to 
the banking business; (2) the establishment and 
maintenance of a recognized standard of banking 
education by means of official examinations and the 
issuance of certificates, and (3) the extension of sound 
banking and financial principles among bankers and 
the general public. 
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